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Introduction 


When you publish a magazine and wish to keep it profitable, there 
are really only a couple of ways to go about it: you can let the read- 
ers pay all the publishing costs, or you can sell adver’ ig. With 
Emigre, we’ve tried the first scenario for some twelve years and 41 
issues, and while the magazine was always able to support itself 
through subs. ion, back issue, and newsstand sales, there has 
been a definite limit to the size of our audience. 


Without advertising income, the cover price of Emigre became 
slightly higher than we liked it to be, making it too expensive for 
many of our intended readers. Also, since we could not afford to 
destroy any copies, newsstand sales were restricted to those stores 
willing to abide by our “no returns” policy. In short, Emigre was 
never able to expand beyond the most dedicated readers and resell- 
ers, to whom we owe our existence. 

There is a romanticism to small scale publishing. First, it allows 
for creating work without much compromise or concern for being 
misunderstood - it facilitates risk taking and experimentation. and, 
second, by publishing material of a more open-ended nature, a dia- 
log with the audience is easily generated. While there are numerous 
other factors, both logistical and practical, that make small scale 
publishing enjoyable, we never stopped wondering about the poten- 
tial size of Emigre’s audience. Would more people buy the magazine 
if it were cheaper? Would our circulation increase if we gave our 
resellers better terms? Or was our small but dedicated readership 
simply the result of the magazine’s esoteric nature? Perhaps, but if 
our “pass-along” readership is any indication, the number of peo- 
ple seemingly interested in what we publish far exceeds the number 
of copies we sell. 

Since publishing literally means “to make public,” we wondered 
if our method of publishing was simply defeating its own purpose. 
With this issue, we hope to challenge that idea by introducing two 
significant changes. First, we have opened the magazine to adver- 
tisers and have increased the presence of our own products. And 
second, we have made the magazine free to anybody who has 
requested to be on the Emigre mailing list.* 

Editorially, little will change. We will continue to focus on graph- 
ic design from a variety of angles, cover issues not quite covered by 
the other design magazines, and be a bit more in depth than most. 
And we will continue to stress the magazine’s content, as well as 
explore its possibilities as a graphic object. As a new and recurring 
feature, we will also showcase some of the rather unusual and/or 


surprising uses of Emigre Fonts that we have collected over the years. 
Bringing our fonts to the forefront this way seemed only reasonable. 
After all, it is the Emigre Fonts library that stands at the very center 
of our business. 

Since Emigre is both an artistic and economic endeavor, we enjoy 
finding the balance between doing work that is meaningful and creat- 
ing viable commercial products that generate income. It is at this 
intersection of art and commerce where graphic design resides, and 
this makes working in design so appealing to us. It is an environment 
thot is constantly changing - a fact that inspires us to often reinvent 
ourselves. We hope that you will enjoy our latest metamorphosis. rvor 

* To qualify for a free 4-issue subscription, please fill out the reply form on the outside wrap- 


per and return to Emigre by June 30, 1997. If your magazine has no reply form, go to 
www.emigre.com/freemag.html (Offer good within the U.S. only.) 


Below: Two spreads from previous issues; Emigre no.34, the “Rebirth of Design” issue, pub- 
lished in 1995; Emigre no.37, the “Joint Venture” issue, published in 1996 (Fold-out spread 
designed by Stephen Farrell). Both issues, along with most other Emigre back issues are still 
available ot the regular price of $7.95. For ordering information and availability see catalog 
in center of this magazine. 
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GRAPHIC DESIGNERS WHO DESIGN TYPEFACES 


(And the typographers who forgive them) 
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by Mr. Keedy 


nted at the ATypI conference in The Hague, October 26, 1996. 
and at the symposium "Mixing Messages, Graphic Design in Contemporary Culture.” which was held in conjunction 
with the exhibition of the same name at the National Design Museum, New York, November 9, 1996. 


‘This essay was based on lecture: 


TypEFACES created by graphic designers are revealing 
because they represent the designer’s ideas in the least ephemeral and most influential 
form of graphic design. The type designer’s signature is inscribed in forms that can live 
forever, inspiring many generations to come or simply disappear without a trace. The 
intensive and complex nature of typeface design makes it an ideal site for discovering 
graphic designer’s interests and aspirations. Because the type designer’s ideas and emo- 
tions must be perfected to a narrowly proscribed range of possibilities, typefaces can be 
“read” as an abridged manifesto of their creators’ personal ideology and style. 

The formal and functional biases of graphic designers are markedly different from 
those of the specialized type designer. Typically, full-time type designers concentrate on 
pragmatic and technological issues while graphic designers are mostly concerned with 
style and expression. As we enter an era when more graphic designers than ever are con- 
tributing to the inventory, history, and evolution of typefaces, it isa good time to pause and 
think about the impact it will have and, more importantly, what the goals should be. 

As a contribution to that investigation, I have briefly outlined a survey of graphic 
designers who have designed typefaces that begins with the present and goes back to the 
“first” graphic designer. The criteria I used to select them was that they were primarily rec- 
ognized for their graphic design, which constituted the majority of their work, and that they 
expressed their particular design sensibility in typefaces that are available to the public. 
My primary concern is not so much what was done when and by whom, but what are the 
broader implications. To that end, I am attempting to address what graphic designers are 
actually communicating to the rest of the world through those ubiquitous and subtle inter- 
mediaries of communication, known as typefaces. I realize that decoding the meaning 
embedded in letterforms requires a degree of literacy and critical distance which I lack, so 
l offer these observations not as a disinterested critic, but as a subjective participant. This 
is not OWUF past; it’s My present. 


Continued on next page 
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Diversity or Chaos in the 90s 


6 


Although we still don't know everything the 90s will 
bring, the “anything goes,” end-of-history atmosphere will no 
doubt generate a lot of interesting directions for the new 
millennium. Certainly the emergence of the Internet and small 
independent type Foundries are indicators of things to come. 
Home-grown type Foundries sprouted up at an accelerated rate 
over the last decade, creating a daunting task For the average 
consumer who must now wade through a smorgasbord of type 
producers. It remains to be seen whether enough consumers 
will make it worthwhile for these independent producers. But 
this might not matter as most of the small Foundries are doing 
it For love and not money. 

House Industries, Thirstype, Virus, Fuse, The Apollo Project, 
Garage Fonts, and T-26, are typical of graphic designer foundry 
names. They are an extension of the hip-sounding design studio 
names that started in the early 80s. The point is, unlike So- 
and-So Design, or Somebody-or-Other Type Company, they place 
a higher premium on creativity than accessibility or utility. 

Most of the smaller design studios and type companies 


Design (er) p-esent themselves as specialized boutiques, but not to 


the point of sacrificing an overall generic appeal. They 
establish a unique identity that is singular and easily 
recognizable, so their clients’ appetite For the new will be 
appeased with a more reliable provision of novelty. 

Typefaces are, in a sense, never completely new or original 
as they are all based on past models, or as Frederick Goudy put 
it, “all the old Fellows stole our best ideas.” Nevertheless, the 
modernist avant-garde quest for originality and the 
consumerist ethos of planned obsolescence demand something 
new - or at the very least something that can be SOld as new. 
The exigency For the new is prompted by the apparent 
exhaustion of all current and historical models; at this point it 
seems that everything has been worked and reworked to death. 
That is why originality is now evaluated on the basis of the 
relative obscurity of one’s sources as opposed to the 
uniqueness of their interpretation. The search For new sources 
has compelled intrepid hunters to look much closer to home, 
scavenging through yesterday's trash, because in their cursory 
view, it's the only thing that hasn't been thoroughly picked over 
and it still smells “Fresh.” 

One of the more compelling type companies to traffic in 
yesterday's dreams is House Industries, started by Brand 
Design in 1994. House Industries seem to be primarily in the 
business of recycling and reselling low-culture style from the 
past to today’s graphic designers who can in turn create the 
mass-mid-culture style of the present. House Industries is a 
typographic supply house For ad agencies that peddle essential 
commodities to baby boomers by reassuring them that their 
adolescence is worth celebrating. Not too long ago, if 
“professional” designers (i.e. those armed with a college 
degree), were promoting and emulating the likes of Ed “Big 
Daddy” Roth and his Rat Fink Fonts, it would have been 


dismissed as silly or sophomoric - not subversive and inclusive. 
Although graphic designers have always indulged their clients 
with nostalgia and the vernacular, since the 80s the 
appropriation of the past has devolved into an ingratiatingly 
complicit gimmick of reinventing the past as a naive precursor 
to our supposedly sophisticated present. Consequently, by the 
90s the designer's objective was no longer to challenge and 
inspire, or even to impress and intimidate, but to console and 
amuse. In response to a social climate that encourages 
cultural egalitarianism, today's graphic designers have 
elevated ordinary bad taste with as much passion, not to 
mention better tools, as the previous generation had in 
establishing an elitist canon of professional excellence or 
“good design.” 

Thanks to the skillful glorification of adolescent taste by 
hundreds of graphic designers, one would be hard pressed to 
find any style or aesthetic today that could be defined as truly 
“low-culture.” Everything from graffiti to clip art and the 
amateurish and inept have been embraced by mass-mid-culture. 
The very idea of a low culture has become offensive to our non- 
elitist, all-inclusive ideals of the 905. Nothing is considered 
better or worse than anything else; everything is simply 
different - thus creating an illusion of equality. Does this 
recent shift in cultural values represent a bifurcation of the 
dominant culture and a re-examination of the designer's 
criteria of what is significant? Or is it just the result of 
expanding markets and contracting imaginations? 

IF graphic designers are going to be complicit in the 
elevation of the dubious taste of the lowest common 
denominator for the sake of commerce, then at least they can 
do it with style. Rick Valicenti of Thirst is a graphic and type 
designer who uses his considerable energy and imagination, 
combined with all the digital tricks available, to create his in- 
your-Face, super-stylized digital kitsch. Thirst, like the pop diva 
Madonna, embodies a 90s phenomena in which pandering and 
exploitation is acceptable, even desirable, as long as you are 
the one pulling the strings. Valicenti’s visual histrionics are 
designed to provoke a visceral response in viewers. His virtual 
velvet-painting style Feeds our lust For graphic pyrotechnics 
and spectacle. Like pornography it gives you what you want 
even though you may be embarrassed to admit it. Not too long 
ago, this would have seemed cynical. Now it’s just cool. 

Not one to be left behind in the style wars, Valicenti got into 
ithe type business with Thirstype in 1993. In addition to his own 
designs, Thirstype also Features Fonts by graphic designers 
Barry Deck, Paul Sych, and Patrick King. Playing heavily on the 
cult of the individual, Thirstype is devoted to individual 
expression and (For a nominal Fee) it can express YOUT 
individuality For O86 too. Thirstype offers the newest and 
hottest hits from the latest designers; it’s trendy and hip and 
that is nothing to be in the least bit embarrassed about. 

Hey, if you can't beat ‘em, be 'em. 


Continued on page 8 
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HOUSEGOTHIC! Front panel of a poster announcing new typefaces. Designed by Brand Design Company. Published by House Industries, 1997. 


Two items From the Thirstype KultureKit. Designed by Thirst. Published by Thirstype, 1996. 
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Although it seems to be the Favored strategy in the United 
States today, celebrating vernacular or adolescent taste as 
self-serving exploitation or self-aggrandizing angst is not the 
only option available in the quest For new form. In more 
tradition-bound Europe, radicalizing classical models is the 
preferred expression of rebellion. Jon Barnbrook, a London 
designer who works in print and video, is probably best known 
for his typeface Manson, later renamed [T] ASOT] and 
released by Emigre Fonts in 1992. Barnbrook combines an 
interest in traditional typography and social commentary in his 
type Foundry Virus. 

Phil Baines is another notable British graphic and type 
designer who is equally adept at re-tooling the traditional. 
Although not available to the retail market, his typefaces have 
appeared in his own work as well as a number of publications. 
Baines’s and Barnbrook’s work combines the traditional with 
the contemporary in a personalized mix that is relevant 
without pandering to the lowest common denominator. 
However, the majority of designers exploiting history today 
often do so only as a stylish affectation, without the rigorous 
scholarship necessary to transcend vacuous quotation. For the 
most part, graphic designers’ relationship to the past is more 
transgressive than transformative, an attitude that continues 
to haunt us thanks to the lingering ambitions of modernism. 

Continuing the modernist avant-garde tradition, Neville 


1, For examples of Barnbrook’s and Baines’s typeface designs, see my essay, “The Rul 


FUSE. Number 1, Summer 1991. 
Edited by John Wozencroft. 
Designed by Neville Brody. 

Published by FontShop International 


Brody's web site, magazine, and design conferences called 
FUSE, have been an international forum For experimental typo- 
graphy since 1991. Embracing the possibilities of the digital 
domain, FUSE has brought the endgame of modernism to 
typography and, like the Fine art practices of the avant-garde, 
typefaces have now transcended their raison d’étre. 
Depending on who you ask, typeface design in the 90s has 
either exploded its Formal and conceptual boundaries or im- 
ploded into meaningless chaos. Although these two scenarios 
seem diametrically opposed, they may not be mutually 
exclusive. It is true that, these days, everything is possible and 
anything goes, but that doesn't mean that everything #S 
happening and nothing is interesting. 

| In Fact surprisingly little is happening today that will have 
any substantial lasting consequence for the aesthetics of type 
design. Although technology has made it possible For virtually 
everyone to design type, only the work of a Few will be of any 
enduring significance, and it remains to be seen to what extent 
such distinctions will matter to the majority of Future type 
consumers. Today, the most interesting and important devel- 
opments in type design are related to the exposure, distribu- 
tion, and protection of type as intellectual property. The shift 
in emphasis from corporate commodification to an individual's 
right to retain ownership of visual ideas in the open market is 
the most important development in type design in the 90s.” 


les of Typography According to Crackpete Experts,” Eye, Volume 3, no. 11, 1993- 
See page 80. 


The Digital Revolution of the 30s 


Throughout the 80s most corporate designers continued to maintain faith in the international style. Massimo 
Vignelli’s Helveticazation of Bodoni into Our Bodoni (1989) pretty much sums it up. But the 80s was also a time when 
technology started making internationalism accessible to everyone. Consequently, some designers began to question 
the inflexible and simplistic solutions of the international style and its ossification into corporate modernism. 

In stark contrast to the gos, the 80s actually felt like a typographic revolution was in progress. In 1985 
Emigre magazine was started, which quickly became an international forum for new and experimental graphic 
design. Emigre also featured typefaces designed by Zuzana Licko. At a time when most graphic designers were 
pessimistic about the computer, she saw it as an opportunity to create new typefaces for a new technology. Licko's 
typefaces now span the range of possibilities, from bitmaps to Baskerville, illustrating the incredible changes that 
have taken place over the past eleven years. 

In 1989 Emigre Fonts started distributing typefaces by other graphic designers and encouraged their use 
creating a new typography. The larger type distributors that never considered selling the kind of fonts that Emigre 
has sold since the 80s are currently promoting dozens of "new" and “experimental” typefaces of the sort that 
Emigre now typically rejects. It seems that the larger type companies haven't so much updated and revised their 
standards as they have abandoned them completely. Desperately trying to hang on to the majority of the market but 
clueless about how to develop and promote popular, new, and innovative typefaces, big type companies are now 
trying to outdo each other with low prices, service, and quantity. 

One of the only larger type companies to figure out how to tap into fresh talent is Berlin-based FontShop 
International, probably the sharpest looking but most unwieldy collaborative to hit the type market since ATF 
(American Type Founders). FSI was founded by the gregarious Eric Spiekermann, whose tectonic typographic 
sensibility has been applied to just about everything. His typeface Meta has become one of the most ubiquitous 
typefaces in the world, or is at least as pervasive as a single typeface is likely to become. Typical of typefaces by 
graphic designers, Meta emerged as a response to a specific problem. Designers always seem to be looking for a 
neutral, no-nonsense, workhorse typeface which is also distinctive of its time. Every era confronts this same 
problem, nowadays it seems Meta is the answer. With design offices in Berlin, London, and San Francisco and a 
FontShop in almost every country, it's obvious that Spiekermann is trying to take over the world. But it is not likely 
that even Meta will dominate the corporate landscape to the extent Helvetica once did, because as the world gets 
smaller, regionalism becomes a bigger issue—particularly now that regionalism is no longer defined by geography 
but by affiliation. But hey, what self-respecting “information architect” wouldn't give world domination a try? 

For most of the younger graphic designers in the 80s, the idea of creating your own lettering for your layouts 
seemed too much like old commercial art until Neville Brody made custom-lettering cool again. Brody and Emigre 
Fonts showed designers that if you can’t find what you want then you should make it yourself. However, it would be 
unfair to hold them personally responsible for the deluge of amateurish typefaces that followed. Actually, Brody's 
first typefaces were not produced on the computer but were hand-drawn and reproduced photomechanically. 
Desktop publishing came along just in time for Brody's typefaces; if the digital age had come just a couple of years 
later, they would only exist in back issues of The Face and Arena. But now his fonts like Industria and Arcadia 
have become so ubiquitous in advertising that they are hardly noticed. 

For many designers, the 80s seemed to have been a time when graphic designers exalted individual expression 
at the expense of nascent corporate professionalism. It was a revolution that pitted the young computer literate 
MFAs against the company men from the school of hard knocks. As the battle raged, neither culture nor commerce 
seemed to care, and by the mid gos, nobody else did either. The legacy of the last decade is a bizarre reconciliation, 
evident in the new hybrid of “professional transgressors” who can be found in academia and advertising alike. Their 
work is on the cutting edge of a theoretical reality that moves faster than the speed of comprehension. 


This moment of critical subversion was brought to you by Deconstruction Lite”. 
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Left: U&lc. Volume 13, Number 3, 
Published by International 
‘Typeface Corporation. 

Edited by Edward Gottschall. 
Designed by Bob Farber, 


Below: two typefaces, Aquarius 
Dimensional and Downbeat 
Interlock, from the Alphabet 
Thesaurus Volume 3. Edited by 
Edward Rondthaler and the staff of 
Photo-Lettering, Inc. 

Published by Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1960, 
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Phototype and the 60s & 70s 


The 60s and 70s were the halfway point in the evolution from the craft of 
the type founder to the graphic designer who designs, promotes, and 
distributes his own typefaces. The technologies of the 60s - presstype in 
Britain and phototype in America — allowed flexibility and economy in the 
use and production of type. Consequently, many companies began to 
solicit more designs from graphic designers and the number of display 
fonts increased *Ponentially, 

The aesthetic sensibility of phototype will always be synonymous 
with the designers who created typefaces for the International Typeface 
Corporation and Photo-Lettering, Inc. in New York City. Graphic de- 
signers and illustrators like Milton Glaser, Seymour Chwast, Herb 
Lubalin, Ed Benguiat, Tom Carnase, and Peter Max produced a staggering 
quantity of display faces in the numerous permutations that phototype 
made possible. 

Most of their typefaces were snazzy reinterpretations of more 
traditional typefaces, including such designs as Didot Contempo, Super 


Cooper, Clarendona, Baskervale Swash, and Bauhaus Prisma Shadow. Or 


they reflected their designer’s personality and style, as in Benguiat 
Zenodipity Wide, Milton Glaser Babyfat Shaded, Sam Dom Milano Swash 


Italic, West Doofus Casual, and Hodginson’s Fat, Dumb & Happy. But their 
main defining characteristic was an expressive sense of fun and style, 
which is reflected in names like Green Buzzard, Lunar Progress, Shaggy, 
Swinger, Cathode Ray, Sisty Rubato, Latinique, Japanette, and Microflair 
Dropshadow. However, the only place one is likely to see those typefaces 
today is in the old Photo-Lettering catalogs or an issue of U&/c magazine. 
Today it is hard to think of those outdated typefaces as anything but 
cornball and tacky. But they serve as both a warning and reminder of the 
mutability of taste, style, and fashion. After all, are those typefaces really 
any better or worse than what we see from graphic designers today? 

Recently, 60s and 70s styles have come back, and for those old 
enough to remember them the first time around, it is alternately a source 
of amusement and embarrassment. I suspect that this second hand 
polyester modernism is just being tried on and will just as quickly be 
thrown off. The super-groovy type styles of that era, like many of today’s 
grunge fonts, resonate loudly but have little staying power. The truth is, 
itmakes no difference whether it’s the 60s or 90s: when graphic designers 
get their hands on the alphabet they can’t help but lay on the style. I 
personally don’t think there is anything wrong with that — after all, style is 
not a four letter word- but it’s close. 


Continued on next page 


Postwar Optimism and the 50s 


No single typeface captures the easygoing optimism and overall nerdiness of 50s America better 
than Pete Dom's eponymous Dom Casual (1951). Similarly, in Germany, Imre Reiner’s script faces, 
Reiner Script (1951), Bazaar (1956), Mercurius (1957), London Script (1957), and Pepita (1959), captured the 
European version of the 50s zeitgeist. However, the one designer whose typographic style expressed 
the era with the most flair is Frenchman Roger Excoffon, who practiced in Paris in the 50s. 

bn hin influertial aduertising work for ULD and hia rerigt facer bike Coe (1953), 
Mistral (1953) and Diane (1956), Excoffon articulated « atylishly modern yirit, commeying 
a contemporony seribilty rot orky of ccoromy ard speed but alo of coal elegance.” 
His most renowned fort war arama aerif derigned inthe early 601, Artique Olive, named 
After the Forderie Olive where he had heen art director since 194). Artique Olive war an 
originel reporse to the new sera aerify like Helvetica and Universe, but wth a muck more 
arnrtive chorader that AN hly retained ca muck rnicability aa Aa more audtere 
predecensors. 

In the 50s, modernist design principles had not yet ossified into dogma; nor had the designer's 
vision of the future been deflated by cynicism. Their faith in technology and optimism about 
the future were as heartfelt as they were naive. Their guileless outlook is evident in their preference 
for personalized script typefaces that were more human than humanist, more like handwriting than 
calligraphy or lettering. 

The scripts of the 50s were lighthearted and funny, as well as smart. They were casual but 
never crude, modern but not mechanical, and animated without becoming cartoonish. By mastering 
these subtle distinctions, the designers of the 50s created type styles that were accessible without 
_ sacrificing quality. That lesson seems to have gotten lost in today’s fast-paced digital age, which 
bombards us constantly with crude mechanical cartoons. When was the last time you saw a new 
' typeface that looked like it was having fun? Have times really gotten so bad or is being happy just 
too nerdy? 


2. For mone-om Roger Excoffor's work, see Sebastian Canter, Twentieth Century Type Designers. Taplinger, 1987. 
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3. Tschichold’s single- 
case typeface was not 
available commercially 
until recently. A poorly 
drawn version called 
Electric Tschichold is 
available from the 
Electric Typographer, 
though the lack in quality 
was compensated for by 
its price, as well as the 
addition of a menagerie 
of aesthetically compat- 
ible “barnyard animals.” 
Itis also available from 
The Foundry, as 
Architype Tschichold, 
along with many other 
experimental typefaces of 
the early 20th-century 
avant-garde. Obviously, 
in the posthistorical 
digital age everything is 
up for grabs. 


4. "Tue Importance oF 
Traprtion tn Tyrocraruy” 
was a lecture presented 
by Tschichold at the 
Hochschule fir Graphik 
und Buchkunst in 
Leipzig, October 9, 1964. 
For Tschichold’s more 
traditional ideas see 

Jan Tschichold, The Form 
of the Book: Essays on the 
Morality of Good Design 
Washington: Hartley & 
Marks, 1991. 


Tradition and Innovation in Metal Type 


DUE TO THE great expense, time, and expertise involved in the production of metal 
type, it was primarily the realm of full-time type designers. However, the few typefaces 
that were produced by graphic designers early on were important in advancing type 
design. It is not unusual for the innovations in a discipline to come from outside 
sources but for those innovations to be fruitful, there must be a strong tradition from 
which to grow. In the heydays of metal type foundries, there were a number of graph- 
ic designers whose type designs personified the relationship between tradition and 
innovation. 

Jan Tschichold was a graphic designer whose work epitomized both the modern and 
traditional paradigms of typography. Fortunately, through his writing and teaching, 
Tschichold helped articulate the evolving ideologies of typography. His books New 
Typography (1928) and Asymmetric Typography (1935) were combination manifesto and how- 
to books, and came to be the graphic designer’s Bible of modern typography. Under 
the influence of Bauhaus design, such as Herbert Bayer’s Universal typeface (1925), 
Tschichold designed an experimental single-case typeface in 1929.° However, design- 
ers were surprised when Tschichold reconsidered his allegiance to modernism, 
delivering the lecture “Tue Importance or TRADITION 1n Typocrapuy” (1964) and 


designing a classical typeface, Sabon, in the early 60s.* Much has been made of the 
contradictions in Tschichold’s work, but with postmodern insight, it is easier for us 
to understand the complex and sometimes contradictory nature of practicing typog- 
raphy as cultural communication. Tradition and the innovations of modernism are 
inextricably interrelated, with modernism as part of the continuing tradition of cul- 
tural re-evaluation, but in Tschichold’s time, the lines were too freshly and clearly 
drawn between the two. 

By contrast, the United States has always had a tradition of the new, so the distinc- 
tions between modern and traditional were not so dogmatically drawn. In the U.S., 
modernism was just one style among many which could be mixed and matched as need- 
ed. This aesthetic “impurity” has led many designers to erroneously conclude that the 
American aesthetic lacks refinement. This bias is evident in most published histories 
and the European chauvinism that pervades journalism, conferences, and organiza- 
tions concerned with type design. Consequently, it is also evident in the preferences 
of most American typographers, who knowall about the latest design stars but are gen- 
erally ignorant of the history of their more accomplished compatriots. Typographic 
education in American schools has always been inferior to that of European schools. 
American type design did not slowly grow out of the ancient craft traditions of stone- 
carving and calligraphy, but emerged from industrial type founding and the work of 
the commercial letterer (engrosser) and sign painter. These contemporary crafts were 
passed on in trade schools, like the Frank Holm School in Chicago. The instructors 
were working commercial artists like Frederick Goudy who taught their trade to stu- 
dents such as William Addison Dwiggins and Ozwald Cooper. 


Continued on next page 


Cooper designed Cooper Black in 1925 “for far sighted printers with 
near sighted customers.” A single size of the metal font weighed in at 81 
pounds - at the time, it was literally and figuratively the world’s biggest 
font. Cooper Black was one of the most popular typefaces of all time, 
and even today, Cooper’s work has a cult following among type designers. 
I have to admit that I had Cooper Black in the back of my mind when 
I designed a bold and blobby typeface called “Keedy Sans.” Not unlike 
the designers from the New York School in the 60s, Cooper took the 
commercial lettering styles that he used in his advertising work and 
developed them into typefaces. There are no pretensions to classicism or 
prissy refinements in Cooper’s work: The only thing timeless about his 
typefaces is their quality in craftsmanship.‘ 

Just as Cooper’s typefaces were derived from his unique lettering 
style, so were the typefaces designed by his old classmate Dwiggins. 
It was Dwiggins who first coined the term “graphic designer” to describe 
exactly what he was doing all the time. He wrote one of the first how-to 
books for designers, Layout in Advertising. Steven Heller refers to 
Dwiggins as the missing link in design history - a bridge between the 
classical and the modern. I like to think of him as the quintessential 
American graphic designer. Dwiggins designed his first typeface, Metro, 
in 1929 at the age of 44. In reference to Metro, Walter Tracey said he was 
“the only American designer to create a sans serif type of any merit.” 
Tracey went on to say that Dwiggins also created “one of the best book 
romans of the twentieth century” - referring to Electra, designed in 
1935.° And Dwiggins’s design based on Scotch Roman, which he called 
Caledonia, is one of the most successful text faces in the United States, 
rivaling Times Roman in its use in mass-market books. He designed 
twelve typefaces altogether, of which only five were made available.’ 

Ironically, the somewhat forgotten and unrecognized Dwiggins may 
be a model for design practice in the future. Many of his typeface designs 
were of a highly experimental and speculative nature (like FUSE fonts), 
and his use of emblems and stenciled ornaments are akin to FellaParts, 
Whirligigs, and dingbat fonts.* Dwiggins was also a whimsical critic 
who published stories and essays about design - a precursor to all those 
cranks (including me) who write and rant in the pages of Emigre. And 
most importantly, as the original and first graphic designer, he 
was always more of a content-provider than a useful intermediary.° 


5. For more on Ozwald Cooper, see The Book of Oz Cooper. Chicago: Society of Typographic Arts, 1949. 

6. For more on Dwiggins’s type design, see Walter Tracy, Letters of Credit: A View of Type Design. New York: David R. Godine Publisher, 1986. 

7. For more on Caledonia, see Alexander Lawson, Anatomy of a Typeface. New York: David R. Godine Publisher, 1990. 

8. For more on Dwiggins’s ornaments, see Dorothy Abbe, Stenciled Ornaments & Illustration. Boston: Trustees of the Boston Public Library, 1980. 

9. For more on Dwiggins’s work, see Paul Shaw, “Tradition and Innovation: The Design Work of William Addison Dwiggins,” Design Issues, Volume 1, no. 2, Fall 1984. 
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Bruce Rocegrs, on the other hand, was a useful intermediary who specialized in book 
design and designed typefaces as well. Rogers’s typeface based on Nicolas Jenson’s Venetian 
types was named Centaur (1929, Monoryp®) after the first book it was used in, Le Centaure.!° 
nhis book Printing Types, D.B. Updike wrote that Centaur “appears to me one of the best roman 
founts yet designed by an American, and of its kind, the best anywhere.” As a book designer 
Rogers was associated with various presses, and he even did a short stint as a pressman. 
ndeed, the further back in history one delves, the more difficult it is to make a clear dis- 
tinction between graphic designers, type designers, and printers. Technically, because the 
term graphic design did not exist before Dwiggins put it to use in 1922, that should be the 
ogical cut-off point for this survey of graphic designers as type designers." 

One could make the argument that someone like John Baskerville was a graphic 
designer because he was concerned with his books as a whole—the paper, ink, binding, and 
ayout, in addition to the type. Likewise, Geoffroy Tory, as a “Renaissance” man, was more 
ofa generalist, not exclusively interested in type design. So are they type designers or graph- 
ic designers? In the end, or I should say in the beginning, it all started with calligraphy, 
where there was no distinction between the person who made the letters and the person who 
put them to use. Looking at calligraphy, I think you begin to see how arbitrary the distinc- 
tions are between type designer and graphic designer. This is particularly true these days, 
when full-time type designers are extremely rare and graphic designers are morphing into 
media directors, design consultants, and information architects (whatever those are). The 
distinctions between how you do it and what you call yourself when you do it are hardly as 
important as what you are doing to it. 


10. Fora first person account of the design of Centaur, see the recent reprint edition of Bruce Rogers's, The Centaur Types. Purdue University Press, 1996 
11. W.A. Dwiggins first used the phrase “graphic designer,” in an article in the Boston Evening Transcript. August. 29,1922 
See also Steven Heller, Tax Max Wuto lnvestzn Gnarutc Desiow, Eye, Volume 6, no. 26, Winter 1996. 
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Linotype Faces. 
‘Type catalog showing Metro, a typeface designed by W.A. Dwiggins. 
Published by Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 1929. 


‘Typespecimen booklet introducing Centaur. 
‘Typeface and booklet designed by Bruce Rogers. 
Published by Lanston Monotype Corporation, Ltd. 
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‘Typespecimen booklet designed by W.A.Dwiggins. 
Published by Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 1935, 
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The Book of Oz Cooper. 
Published by the Society of Typographic Arts, 1949. 


The Decline of Ignorance? 


In the past when graphic designers had a great idea 
for a typeface, it was realized in partnership with the foundries. For example, type 
foundry director C.H. Griffith worked with Dwiggins, while punch-cutter John 
Handy interpreted the designs of Baskerville. I suspect if the designers of the past 
would have been able to realize their ideas instantly by themselves, the results 
would have been less successful. Today, typefaces by graphic designers are becom- 
ing the rule as opposed to an occasional exception. It is no longer economically 
feasible for foundries to support in-house type designers. The type designer of the 
future will most likely be a free agent who depends on a combination of commis- 
sions and retail sales of their fonts. From now on, the vast majority of typefaces will 
be designed by people whose day job is graphic design. One big advantage of being 
a graphic designer who designs typefaces is that you get to create your own promo- 
tional material. That is why designer type is usually ensconced in a lot of designer 
hype. But a real disadvantage for graphic designers is that they are usually ignorant 
of type design history and are therefore unable to contextualize their own produc- 
tion within it. As a result, designer type frequently lacks a depth of understanding 
that characterizes the difference between a good typeface and a great typeface. New 
converts to type design tend to be overzealous in estimating the potential of their 
contribution. For every innovative typeface by a graphic designer, there are hun- 
dreds of duplications or reinventions of existing typefaces. In 1986 Neville Brody 
proclaimed the death of typography. Not to be outdone, David Carson 
went on to declare the end of print. Now I would like to take a turn and pro- 
claim the decline of ignorance. Anyone with access to a computer can 
claim to be a graphic or type designer. Because of new technologies, the acquisi- 
tion of skills and expertise seems deceptively easy, and standards of quality are less 
universal in their application. Now the only thing that separates the dilettante from 
the expert is experience and intelligence. And one hopes that intelligence is still a 
valued asset in typography. 

It is important to remember that our typographic future does not depend on the 
skill and intelligence of type designers but on the good judgment and sensitivity of 
the graphic designers who select and use their typefaces. After all, it is the graphic 
designer who gets the last word; typefaces don’t jump out of those little suitcases 
by themselves. There are too many well-designed typefaces that are ignored 
because designers have not educated themselves beyond the necessary basics, or 
do not have the knowledge to critically evaluate and identify a typeface’s inherent 
strengths and weaknesses. Consequently, most designers rely ona few poorly con- 
ceived and executed interpretations of “classic” typefaces, or the latest “cool by 
consensus” font from design annuals. The fact that there are a lot of great typefaces 
languishing in obscurity while many mediocre ones are being overused can only be 
blamed on the ill judgment of graphic designers, not type designers. 

History will decide in the long run—and commerce in the short—what is truly sig- 
nificant in typography. But only you can decide what is significant in your 
typography, and for those whom you touch by your work. You have a choice, of mak- 
ing a place for yourself within the tradition of intelligent typography or losing 


yourself in the ignorant bliss of the status quo. 


Mr. Keedy is a graphic designer, a typeface designer, and an instructor at California Institute of the Arts. 
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DECAY AND RENEWAL 
IN TYPEFACE MARKETS 


VARIATIONS ON A 
TYPOGRAPHICAL THEME 


by Aran MarsHati 


For years now, the typographical press and captains 
of type-related industries have been telling us how new, low-cost, 
flexible technologies have plunged traditional typeface markets 
into chaos and threaten to put an end to quality type design. The 
argument is simple enough: photography and digital computers 
have made it virtually impossible to prevent the piracy of type 
designs by competitors and the unlimited duplication of fonts by 
users. Lacking any effective systems of industrial protection, the 
whole circuit of typeface design, production, and distribution is 
collapsing. 

‘Type founders, both traditional and digital, can no longer earn enough profits to 
be able to invest in new type designs. And if foundries can no longer invest in new 
type designs, type designers will no longer be able to devote themselves to the high- 
ly skilled and time-consuming processes that are the prerequisite of typographical 
quality. As for training, it will simply disappear in the absence of financial incen- 
ives. If nothing is done soon (it may even be too late already), we will be condemned 
oa world of badly copied, rehashed versions of classic typefaces, dispensed by the 
cp-RoM-ful in cornflake packets, or worse, harebrained designs from half-trained 


“artists” hell-bent on expressing themselves at the expense of (supposedly old- 
ashioned) notions of form, function, and legibility. 
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These claims seem as irrefutable as they are simple. Well...almost. They sidestep 
two important points. First, how is it that this imminent collapse has remained res- 
olutely imminent—and just as resolutely intangible—for more than a quarter of a 
century? It was, after all, the change-over from hot metal to phototypesetting in the 
1960s that started the whole debate. Second, how do the doomsayers explain the fact 
that, on the eve of the long- expected collapse of legitimate type design and produc- 
tion, there are more typefaces in circulation (many of them good) and more people 
involved in “type design,” than at any time since Gutenberg’s invention started 
putting scribes out of work five hundred years ago? 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


Before trying to answer these two questions, the argu- 
ments should be put into the more general context of the 
debate which has been raging for several decades about 
the future of print media. The very real difficulties facing 
traditional type producers constitute only one of many 
stages in a process which has been steadily gathering 
momentum for almost half a century: the transformation 
of typeface markets began when the Varityper and later 
the IBM composer and dry-transfer lettering started tak- 
ing the bread from the mouths of honest type founders. 

Thirty or forty years ago, the production of justified text 
on souped-up typewriters seemed a pretty minor prob- 
lem. Nobody imagined that the bounds between writing 
and typesetting could break down as completely as they 
have over the last ten years. When the Varityper was first 
introduced in the 1930s, it raised nary a brow among type- 
setters, most of whom did not consider such “low-grade” 
work to be real typesetting. The printing fraternity (anda 
fraternity is what it was in those days) did not really begin 
to feel the cold wind of change until the late 1960s when 
Marshall McLuhan started proclaiming the imminent 
implosion of Cutenberg’s galaxy. According to the Toronto 
media guru, the printed word was fated for replacement 
by unbeatably fast, economical, and environment-friend- 
ly computer media. 

Over time, those who had not been squeezed (or fright- 
ened) out of what was once quaintly known as the “printing 
trade” (now a segment of a huge communication indus- 
try) became slowly accustomed to the fact that new 
technologies were bound to come and go with the same 
regularity as the passing of the seasons. It thus became 
increasingly apparent that the prophets of doom had based 


their arguments on a rather simplistic vision of techno- 
logical change. New electronic media were not replacing 
print as had been initially predicted. Rather, they were 
relegating it to a somewhat slower growing share of a vast, 
rapidly expanding information market. 

In due course, encouraged by equipment manufactur- 
ers and venture capitalists who believed that new 
technology had unleashed a perpetual spending spree, 
printers eventually regained the confidence they had lost 
in the years when the potential of the paperless office 
loomed ominously. For an all too brief decade or so (we 
are talking about the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s) print- 
ers were back on the crest of the wave, armed with new 
state-of-the-art equipment. It was also a time—no doubt 
the last—when it was possible for the average printer to 
live from day to day without having to seriously face up to 
thelonger-termimplications of the introduction of micro- 
computers and the linking of high- and low-wage 
economies through information highways. So long as the 
technological waves were not too big, it was still possible 
to tread water and hope for the best. That firms were able 
to survive and even thrive in such troubled times was the 
result of several favorable economic and organizational 
factors, notably the massive influx of low-paid, semiskilled 
operators into a traditionally highly skilled and highly paid 
sector, plus the exceptional buoyancy of the advertising 
industry. 

Before long, however, it was doom and gloom again. 
Only this time McLuhan’s audio-visual media menace had 
been replaced by a much more insidious threat—desktop 
publishers—that rag, tag, and bobtail of price-cutting new- 
comers who, armed with the inevitable Macintosh, were 
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making their nests in the once glorious graphic industries 
like a bunch of typographically illiterate cuckoos. In Europe 
the situation was even worse, for recessions and interna- 
tional competition were upstaging the all too numerous 
weaknesses of the printing industry (over- capacity, dump- 
ing, and chaotic labor markets). The introduction of 
interactive, user-friendly technologies effectively dereg- 
ulated the printing industry, exacerbated by the politics 
of economic and political decision-makers convinced that 
everything would come out okay in the end without any 
outside interference in this best of all possible automat- 
ed, market-led worlds. (The United States was largely 
cushioned from recession by its notoriously protectionist 
attitude to the printing and publishing industries.) 

The origins of this second wave of typographical pes- 
simism stemmed from attempts to eliminate double 
keyboarding (first by author, then by compositor) by the 
interfacing of word processors with phototypesetters. 
However, what started out as an encroachment on the ter- 
ritory of printers turned into a full-blown campaign to 
bring typography to the masses. Inevitably, the opening 


up of the traditionally closed world of typography by desk- 
top publishing revived the prophecies of doom: the 
so-called “democratization” of typography could only lead 
to the irreversible breakdown and ultimate extinction of 
literate culture. For how could anyone possibly imagine 
that secretaries, entrepreneurs, engineers, managers, 
assorted academics, and would-be authors would ever be 
capable of understanding the subtleties of the noble art 
of typography? 

Compared to the threat posed by McLuhan’s global vil- 
lage, this was a radically new situation. In McLuhan’s, day 
the high cost of traditional equipment and know-how 
would have imposed a more or less negotiated solution: 
enlightened and honorable professionals would have 
carved up new territories for themselves within an all- 
embracing communications industry. With desktop 
publishing, however, Armageddon was really upon us, for 
a negotiated solution was out of the question. We were 
talking of nothing less than putting sophisticated typo- 
graphical tools in the hands of the lowest echelons of the 
word-processing classes! 


THE GUARDIANS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL QUALITY 


One would have expected that as new techniques became more familiar 
and initially “revolutionary” forms of production and work organization 
more commonplace, the essentially protectionist arguments which tradi- 
tional graphic arts professionals had advanced in the early days of 
phototypesetting and word processing would have been abandoned. This 
was not the case. With a bit of tweaking here and there to keep them up to 
date with the state of the art they have remained virtually intact and con- 
tinue to underpin the debate over the future of typographical markets ina 
digital world. 


It may seem a rather sanguine attitude to adopt, but it would be foolish to deny that many of the printers 
who have gone out of business over the last quarter century deserved their fate. The grassroots of the print- 
ing trade is, after all, notoriously conservative, protectionist, and sexist. Printers have traditionally resisted 
any attempts to introduce semiskilled workers, many of them women, into high-skill areas. They consid- 
ered anything related to typewriter composition or xerography beneath them. It is equally undeniable that, 
when it comes to typographical standards, a large section of the traditional printing trade has always been 
much more interested in the bottom line than the baseline. 
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It must be noted that desktop publishers, too, deserved their exile into oblivion, 
which occurred after the initial Macintosh-mania subsided and customers finally 
started counting the pennies they were putting into their print budgets. For a large 
number of desktop publishers truly did not realize that typewriting in Times or 
Univers is not the same thing as producing a well-composed document adapted to 


its purpose. 


But if truth be told, the current debate about the future of 
typography is not so much an aesthetic or ethical debate (for 
who is to safeguard standards of typographical quality?) as 
an economic one—as it always has been. This is not to say that 
aesthetics and ethics do not have an important role to play in 
the typographical industries. But disputes over market shares 
and their inevitable corollaries—the deregulation of typeface 
markets and piracy—are as ancient as type itself. After all. 
Gutenberg was the first industrial -scale counterfeiter. He 
carefully modeled his first fonts on the manuscript hands of 
scribes and copyists in order to get his foot in the door ofa 
market which was likely to react against any sudden change 
which might devalue the symbolic value of the book. Barely 
half a century later, Lyons printers were shamelessly copy- 
ing Aldus Manutius’ italic letterforms a year after its first 
appearance. However, up until the mid-1gth century, there 
were no shortcuts for typeface pirates who still had to go 
through the long, costly, and highly skilled processes of cut- 
ting steel punches, striking and justifying matrices, and 
casting individual lead types using a hand mold. 

With the industrialization of print in the 19th century, type 
piracy became somewhat more industrial. As advertising 


became increasingly strident and as Linotype and Monotype 
eroded type founders’ traditional volume markets in text 
faces, the latter turned to the production of display and nov- 
elty faces to stay afloat. The shorter life span of such faces, 
plus the introduction of electrotyping (an electrolytic process 
by which a mold could be made from an existing type) and 
pantographic engraving encouraged producers (foundries) 
and users (printers) aliketo copy existing designs. As Linotype 
and Monotype, invented by Mergenthaler and Lanston 
respectively, grew increasingly respectable typographically, 
and as standards steadily rose in the wake of the private press 
movement, the illicit duplicating of fonts subsided (copies 
were onthe whole of poor quality) and piracy moved upstream, 
into the design office. Since then, type foundries have been 
regularly embroiled in disputes and lawsuits among them- 
selves. Even the establishment of ATypI in 1957 to promote 
typographical standards through international protection for 
typefaces has had little effect on curtailing the tendency of 
founders to copy the successful faces of their competitors. A 
detailed account of piracy among traditional type founders 
would provide an entertaining object lesson in the contra- 
dictions between typographical theory and practice. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL PECKING ORDER 


In the good old days, when Monotype sneered at Linotype and everybody 
sneered at Compugraphic, typefaces were the property of the select few. 
They cost money—sometimes lots of it. Typewriter composition and dry- 
transfer lettering had of course opened the door to the hitherto uninitiated. 
But as a rule, the dividing line between the professional type user and the 
amateur was still fairly easy to identify. Also, Letraset (dry-transfer let- 
tering) was used above all for advertising—a dominant source of 
typographical pollution since the 19th century—and not for books where, 
as we all know, “serious” typography takes place. 
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Throughout the phototypesetting period however, 
until it gave way to desktop publishing, type remained a very spe- 
cialized tool, its accessibility limited by cost and skill. Even with 
digital typesetters, the illicit use of fonts was relatively uncom- 
mon, restricted to firms with the computer skills necessary to get 
around the protection systems. As a result, the problem of piracy 


was kept within the trade. 

An irreversible process was already underway, however. With the advent of photo- 
typesetting, the traditionally hermetic world of typography started to become 
increasingly porous. New type users were appearing not only in offices and on the 
fringes of the design world, but also at the very heart of mainstream typographical 
production. Rene Higonnet and Louis Moyroud, the inventors of the 1945 Lumitype- 
Photon, the first phototypesetting machine to break definitively with the lead-based 
techniques inherited from Gutenberg and Mergenthaler, were telecommunication 
engineers and knew nothing about type design—a considerable handicap given that 
no self-respecting typesetter would buy a machine that could not perform as well 
typographically as faithful hot-metal machine. In order to break into the market 
long since carved up by Linotype and Monotype, Higonnet and Moyroud had to 
undergo a crash course in typography. And just as Linotype and Monotype before 
them had imitated the most successful types culled from type founders’ catalogs, 
Photon, the company established to manufacture the first phototypesetting machine, 
in turn “borrowed” many of its faces directly from its hot-metal competitors with- 
out even attempting to adapt them to compensate for the effects of ink squash. 
Needless to say, such a policy did not go over well. Partly under pressure from their 
French partner Charles Peignot (one of the founding fathers of ATypI), Photon “went 
legit” and started to produce faces from original drawings. Even then, however, 
Photon had a tendency to cut corners and it was generally acknowledged that the 
fonts created in Wilmington for the American market were not up to the quality of 
those produced in Paris by Deberny & Peignot for the European market. 


As for Compugraphic, founded by Bill Garth in 1960 after he was fired as chairman of the board 
of Photon (which he also founded) for not turning it into a profit-making enterprise, it followed 
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the same pattern, borrowing faces from here and there. 


(just as Garth had borrowed several patents from Higonnet and Moyroud to 
build his first machines~a loan which was to cost Compugraphie a large sum of 
money out of court). 

In the case of Photon and Compugraphic (and of vari- 
ous manufacturers seeking to extend their existing 
electronics activities into the field of phototypesetting). 
typographical quality was a distinct problem when con- 
sidered from the point of view of the letterforms. With 
hindsight, however, this can be seen as perfectly natural, 
for process innovation always takes precedence over prod- 
uct innovation in periods of major technical change. Like 
the inventors of the Linotype and Monotype before them, 
and the inventors of the Macintosh after, Higonnet, 
Moyroud, Garth, and their collaborators had their hands 
full getting their machines to work within the accepted 
tolerances of their industry without having to worry about 
the quality of their fonts. A faulty character alignment is 
unforgiving, even to the eye of an unsophisticated reader. 

On the other hand, a mediocre font can produce accept- 
able results in the hands of a good typographer. Perfecting 
a largely untried technology in conditions of industrial 
production while trying to open up a new sector ina noto- 
riously conservative market is enough to keep even the 
most efficient organization busy. Ina field in which aes- 
thetic factors are crucial but subtle, it is tempting to copy 
existing models. Product innovation (in this case, typo- 
graphic quality) only comes into its own as a source of 
income when the benefits of process innovation have been 
sufficiently eroded by competitors who have gotten around 
or who have licensed the original technology. Such a pol- 
icy worked for Gutenberg and his contemporaries; it 
worked for Mergenthaler and Lanston; and in the end it 
worked for Photon and Compugraphic which were both in 
their time the world’s leading manufacturers of photo- 
typesetting equipment. 


But despite all the changes brought about by phototype- 
setting, fonts remained expensive. The shift from lead to 
film radically altered the skills involved in typeface pro- 
duction and made it incomparably cheaper than what it 
was in the days of the metal punch-cutter. The only real 
obstacle was the fact that the market for new type designs 
was still largely in the hands of the manufacturers of pho- 
totypesetting equipment who could control the cost of 
fonts to the end-user. And manufacturers were loath to 
reduce the price of fonts. 

In the pre- Macintosh world of dedicated typesetting 
machines, typography was a minor part of the overall cost 
of the manufacturing process. The question was how to 
fit it into the marketing strategy. Manufacturers could 
either sell fonts cheap, thus offsetting the high cost of the 
new machines, offering greater flexibility to users, and 
gaining a major advantage over their hot-metal competi- 
tors in typographic terms; or they could base their prices 
on the higher expense of traditional metal matrices, and 
simply cream off the profits for as long as the market would 
stand it. For more than a decade, phototypesetter manu- 
facturers chose the latter strategy—until 1968 when 
Compugraphic ruffled everybody's feathers by launching 
a price war. 

However, even given the price cuts which followed the 
introduction of Compugraphic’s first stand-alone pho- 
totypesetting machines, fonts remained specialized tools. 
Economies of scale and mass distribution remained 
impossible so long as composition systems used dedicat- 
ed calculators and each manufacturer stuck to its own 
operating system. As a result, the typeface market 
remained relatively stable, despite the technological rev- 
olution. Unlicensed use of proprietary fonts on multiple 
machines within phototypesetting houses was an annoy- 
ance, but at least a limited one—hardly the end of the 
world. 


Ultimately, the waves created by three generations of phototypesetting 
equipment would amount to nothing when compared with the famous “fourth wave” of technolog- 


ical advancement—the mass-produced personal computer of the late 1980s—which would force 
traditional typesetting system manufacturers to abandon their dedicated machines. From then 


on, professional type-setters could no longer use the high cost of machines or fonts to maintain 
their monopoly on the presentation of the printed word. Survival in the new typographical democ- 
racy would now depend on intelligence, imagination, and know-how—which as we all know are not 


bundled with graphics packages or micro-computer systems (not even with Macs). 
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THE END OF THE MORISON/MONOTYPE DOCTRINE 


In order to understand the transformations which typeface markets are currently 
undergoing it’s necessary to look beyond economic and technical factors. In partic- 
ular, we must address the assumptions on which the criteria of typographical 
respectability have been based for most of the oth century, as well as how they have 
been called into question in recent years. The typographical order which came to an 
end with digital micro computers and PostScript was based ona historical approach 
to typography and letterforms, an approach which had its roots in the work of William 
Morris and the private presses at the turn of this century. At the time, typographical 
production was suffering from the effects of the rapid industrialization of printing 
and publishing which had allowed large numbers of what the French call noircisseurs 
de papier (blackeners of paper) to ply their trade with impunity. The replacement of 
hand-setting by machine composition seriously destabilized typeface markets. And, 
as we have already seen, the initial efforts of the new composing machine manufac- 


turers in type aesthetics had not always been successful. 


Likewise, traditional type founders had abandoned their 
volume market in text faces for books and magazines, 
falling back on the production of advertising and novelty 
faces and the sale of printing and ancillary equipment in 
order to survive (taking with them many of the skills which 
had accrued over generations and which were seldom 
transmitted to outsiders). As mass production and con- 
sumption progressively took hold of Western economies, 
the rise of advertising further exacerbated the situation. 

The private presses were in the business of making good 
books fora small discerning public. Inaddition, their ideal 
of typographical quality was essentially based on histori- 
cal canons. The types which they commissioned were thus 
naturally rooted in the traditional letterforms used for 
books. However, the private presses were not only com- 
pletely marginal in economic terms, but they were also 
swimming against the aesthetic tide, for print production 
was increasingly dominated by publicity and the illustrat- 
ed press. How, then, did they come to have such an impact 
on 20th century typography? 

Paradoxically, one reason was the industrial and com- 
mercial success of Linotype and Monotype hot-metal 
composing machines. Even if display work was becoming 
increasingly important in design terms, straight text 


remained the bread and butter of the printing industry in 
terms of volume. Hot-metal composing machines thus 
provided an ideal field for the aesthetic and commercial 
application of private press-inspired ideas concerning 
the design of good typefaces for continuous reading. 

Monotype in particular would exploit this line of devel- 
opment to the maximum, thanks to the typographical flair 
of Stanley Morison and the promotional talents of Beatrice 
Warde who, together, established Monotype’s reputation 
as a typographical leader. Morison was a vociferous advo- 
cate of the standards espoused by the private press 
movement. As historian and typographical advisor to the 
British Monotype Corporation (and to the Cambridge 
University Press) he was able to impose his opinions in 
an industrial context.' 

Since the 1930s, the debate concerning typographical 
quality has thus been dominated by what might be called 
the “Morison/Monotype doctrine”: the idea that the success 
and longevity of typographical culture depends above all 
on the production of high-quality textfaces by individuals 
and companies who are determined and powerful enough 
to impose their vision of typographical progress on an 
unutterably materialistic and typographically indifferent 
world. 
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If we attach Morison’s name to a state of mind which has dominated the typograph- 
ical debate for well over halfacentury, itis because book typography, though shrinking 
as a market segment since the beginning of the century, has nevertheless remained 
the driving force of typographic values in areas far beyond its own field. And if we 
associate Morison’s name with Monotype, it is because the latter not only set high 
standards for its own products but also led a campaign to improve the tastes and 
practices of working printers through its in-house magazine, the Monotype Recorder, 
in which articles by eminent typographical scholars were found side by side with the 
usual self-promotional copy vaunting the merits of the firm’s latest products. Thus 
Monotype became the standard against which all other composing machine manu- 
facturers (hot metal and then photo) measured themselves. For over half a century 
it led the field in typographical terms, despite the fact that its main customer base— 
book production—restricted it toamuchsmaller marketshare than that ofits principal 
competitor Linotype, whose machines were used for all types of text composition. 
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However, the essential feature of 


the Morison/Monotype doctrine is not so much the 


actual production of book faces (Monotype produced many high- 
ly successful faces which were not designed for use in books). 
Rather, it was the ideal of the perennial type form, the face which 
will launch a thousand copies and will still be in use a hundred 
years later—in other words, something like Times New Roman or 
Univers which would establish the international reputation of its 
designer and guarantee a regular income for the foundry that pro- 
duced it. It is this ideal which has been steadily undermined by 
the increasingly widespread use of type design tools such as Ikarus 
and Fontographer. 


From the standpoint of typeface markets, the decline of the 
Morison/Monotype doctrine is no more nor less than the breaking up of the 
oligarchy of the traditional type manufacturers. From an economic point 
of view, the Morison/Monotype doctrine is founded on the form of industri- 
al organization which we call mass production, in which heavy initial 
design, manufacturing, and promotional costs are recouped through 
economies of scale and mass distribution. 

In the light of the new structures of industrial organization which have emerged in the wake of 
the proliferation of highly flexible microcomputer-based tools, to what extent is the Morison/ 
Monotype doctrine still applicable in a so-called postindustrial society? It could be argued that it 
has been rendered obsolete by the digital revolution and by the replacement of dedicated typeset- 
ting systems by standard hardware platforms. The fact that the typeface suppliers who traditionally 
dominated the typeface market no longer manufacture the machines on which their fonts are used 
has plunged them into crisis, or at least into a period of profound self-examination. It is indeed 
hard to imagine any single machine (i.e., computer) manufacturer occupying as commanding a 
position as Monotype did for half a century. 
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This argument has its limits however, for in spite of the advances of postmodern aesthetics and 
postindustrial economics, the mass-production model continues to play a dominant role in type- 
face markets. As traditional type suppliers have foundered or been bought and restructured by 
industrial holding companies, the number of fonts sold each year by relative newcomers such as 
Adobe and Microsoft has risen vertiginously. Quantitatively, more fonts are sold today than at any 
time in the past. Similarly, as digital technology has paved the way to low-cost, short-run produc- 
tion, the number of typefaces available on the market has increased relentlessly (though it is 
debatable whether most of these designs do more than decorate the founders’ catalogs). Mass pro- 
duction remains alive and well in the typographical field, but it is no longer the only model. 


If the Morison/Monotype doctrine has foundered it is because new 
technology has revealed the essential multiplicity of typographi- 
cal models. The appeal which typographers of Stanley Morison’s 
generation made to the canons of quality book production was a 
necessary stage in raising consciousness. But it was not the only 
means to this end. Linotype’s “legibility group” of newspaper 
typefaces also made an important contribution to the debate, as 
did the important work done in the fields of signage and infor- 
mation design since 1945. Until recently, however, such fields 
were looked upon somewhat condescendingly as limited applica- 
tions of the much more universal principles which booktypography 
purportedly embodied. 


Over the last ten years the typeface market has been movement in type design. Much more importantly, it is 


fragmented by the emergence of new groups of typeface 
users (thanks to the microcomputer the general public is 
no longer as typographically indifferent as it once was) 
and by the emergence of a new breed of type founders. At 
one end of the spectrum, the truly mass-production sec- 
tor (as exemplified by office software publishers) involves 
a relatively small number of type styles, many of which are 
of limited interest in terms of quality. At the other end, 
numerous small digital foundries have emerged to meet 
particular design needs or to develop specialized type 
applications. Thus the emergence of small type foundries 
and type distributors such as Emigre or FontShop is not 
simply an ephemeral offshoot of yet another avant-garde 


the expression of a profound change in patterns of type- 
face production and consumption. It is a recognition of the 
diversity of social uses of formal letterforms which micro- 
computers have made possible for the first time since 
Gutenberg invented movable type. It is also a long-over- 
due recognition that rigorous standards of type design are 
no longer the sole prerogative of book faces; it also indi- 
cates that printers and publishers are no longer the only 
people who take an interest in typographical matters. In 
the aftermath of the “fourth wave,” traditional type sup- 
pliers are desperately trying to develop anew identity (and 
a new profitability) somewhere between mass production 
and niche marketing. 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF TYPOTROPISM 


Though good quality still costs money, typographers no 
longer have to invest in highly specialized machines as in 
the days of hot- metal or phototypesetting. Before the Mac 
no one in his or her right mind bought a composing 
machine unless he or she were going into industrial pro- 
duction (evenata modest level). Nobody bought a Linotype 
to do office stationery or a phototypesetter to typeset per- 
sonal correspondence! The machines, with all their 
ancillary equipment, were cumbersome and expensive— 
as were the skills necessary to use them. It was simply 
cheaper to go to a printer. 

With the advent of desktop publishing, the machines 
and a large part of the basic software used in typographi- 


cal production became exactly the same as those used in 
any office or home. Asa result, the field of what could be 
called typographical production has widened consider- 
ably, as has the range of products and social uses of the 
printed word (from personal to industrial production 
through every conceivable form of administrative, com- 
mercial, and promotional documentation). Similarly, as 
the notion of skill has slowly but surely ousted that of 
automation, the vertical structure of typographical mar- 
kets has become ever more complex and now stretches 
from individual one-off productions (via the traditional 
range of administrative, commercial, and industrial prod- 
ucts) to the most sophisticated virtual electronic media. 


All this we already know. But given that nobody would in this day and age 
contest the fact that typographical production is no longer a hermetically 
closed sector of industrial (and cultural) production, why is it that no one 
seems inclined to draw the obvious conclusions, i.e., that the difference 
between good and bad typographers does not reside in the machines or 
the fonts which they have at their disposal, but rather in what they do with 
them? The corollary to this is that traditional type manufacturers and the 
industrial holding companies which control them can no longer rely on 
their commercial clout or marketing expertise to convince us that they 
are the natural guardians of typographical quality. 

Is it because we are all suffering from what the Belgian typographer Fernand Baudin 
calls “typotropism”? Typotropism can be characterized as the tendency to forget that, 
when it comes to typographical quality, the letter (no matter how good it may be) is 
only half the story; the white space around it can be just as important. According to 
Baudin, typotropism is the typographical version of original sin—the unavoidable 
consequence of the invention of movable type by Gutenberg. For with movable type, 
the hitherto homogeneous writing process was doomed to dissolve into a series of 
fragmented specializations. Before Gutenberg, writers knew how to place letters 
and white space ona page. With letterpress printing, the author was separated from 
the production process which was entrusted to a growing number of specialists. The 
logical extension of this has been an exaggerated sense of the importance of indi- 
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vidual letterforms at the expense of all the other factors which contribute to the 
making of a successful document. In his book L Effet Gutenberg (Paris, 1994,) Baudin 
asks why typotropism should still be so widespread today when the personal com- 
puter has recreated the conditions for the reintegration of the intellectual and 
productive aspects of writing. The phenomenon is all the more strange when we 
consider the number of talented typographers who have demonstrated over the cen- 
turies that a well-designed page can be made with the most ordinary materials; and 
when we consider the number of bad typographers who have failed to produce a 


decent job with even the finest typefaces. 


Typographers are, of course, a very fickle lot. As Jeffery 

Keedy has written in Emigre no. 15, “Whenever I start anew 
job and try to pick a typeface, none of the typefaces give me 
the voice I need. They just don't relate to my experiences in 
my life. They're about somebody else's experiences, which 
don't belong to me.” Typography is, of course, an innately 
fastidious activity if only because its raw material—text— 
is highly unstable and has to be constantly protected from 
inadvertent corruption. More important, the range of 
available typefaces is inherently dynamic because the cul- 
tural charge of letter forms has to evolve in response to 
changes in society. 

It could also be argued, however, that there are more 
than enough typefaces in the Western world to satisfy every 
imaginable need and that the real problem is that very few 
people have a clue as to how to use them. In practice, any 
competent type user is capable of producing a wide vari- 
ety of work of the highest quality by using a tiny portion 
of current typeface resources. And to return (at last) to 
the starting point of this article, the real problem is not 


the viability of type design as a profession or the profitabil - 
ity of digital type founding but the inadequate training 
both within the traditional typographical trades and in the 
schools and universities where the bulk of tomorrow's type 
users first learn to write with machines. At the risk of pro- 
voking great wailing and gnashing of teeth in certain 
quarters, one might well ask whether we really need so 
many typefaces and so many typeface designers? So long 
as there is no training worthy of the name (and little place 
for it in neoliberal economic thought), would it not be 
much better to forget about designing new faces, or at least 
stop treating type designers and their commercial pay- 
masters as if they were an endangered species to be 
protected at all costs? 

Instead of worrying about the currently chaotic state of 
typeface markets (chaotic from the point of view of tradi- 
tional type manufacturers, that is), would it not be better 
to concentrate on developing a more responsible and crit- 
ical attitude towards typographical education and the use 
of existing typographical resources? 


MORE IS MORE 
In the world of type, the end of one era 


(that of the Morison/Monotype doctrine in this case) usually marks the beginning of another. For 
five centuries, the number of different kinds of printed products has steadily increased as civi- 
lization has become more and more complex. For the last half-millennium, we have been 
continuously inventing new forms of documents without ever entirely eliminating the old, result- 
ing in a diversity of print markets which has grown in direct proportion to all the indicators of 
economic growth and social change. Can this situation continue in the face of electronic docu- 
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ments and information highways? The question is valid but is of little relevance, for the changes 
which have affected the graphic industries over the last ten years have demonstrated that typogra- 
phy is not dependent on paper-based documents for its survival and growth. Electronic documents 
and computer screens are raising a whole new set of urgent questions concerning letterforms, 
legibility, readability, and graphic design in general, as well as adding (yet again) to the already 


mind-boggling range of existing typographical products. 


This brings us back to the questions raised at the begin- 
ning of this article: why are there more typefaces in circulation 
now than ever before, and why are more people involved in 
what could be loosely termed “type design”? Viewed froma 
historical perspective, the answers to the first question are 
pretty obvious. Thenumber of typefaceshasincreased because 
it has become relatively easy to produce a font using modern 
design tools and production methods. These days, a success- 
ful typeface design can recoup its costs ina relatively short 
time. Hot-metal faces required a much longer period to recov- 
er their initial production costs, if they ever did completely, 
given that slow sales were systematically penalized by heavy 


storage costs. In addition, the typeface market has literally 
exploded in the last ten years. In the days of hot metal, a small 
printer might have possessed only half a dozen type families. 
In the 1970s, the average provincial phototypesetting firm 
offered maybe 20 type families (plus odd fonts picked up and 
paid for by particular jobs). Today, the most modest micro- 
computer user feels deprived if his or her word processing 
package does not offer a minimum of 50 fonts (plus their bold 
and italic versions), and the average commercial desktop 
publisher requires at least twice that many. As for type 
founders, they think nothing of offering a thousand -face type 
library on a cp-Rom. 


The existence of so many typefaces today 
is not, however, entirely gratuitous for each design 


has its own voice and each type user his or her own individual manner of solving a 
given design problem. Furthermore, typographical documents offer a bewildering 
range of forms and functions and are consumed in an equally bewildering range of 
social and cultural contexts. As a result, “traditional” paper-based media still have a 
long way to go before they will exhaust the resources of formal letterforms. And elec- 
tronic documents and computer screens, are generating a whole new set of demands 
on formal letterforms. 


Thus old typefaces may go out of fashion but, thanks to digital technology, they no longer go 
definitively out of production. When they no longer sell and are not even useful for padding out a 
type founder's catalog or cp-Rom, they just go into storage. In the days of hot metal, the storage 
and maintenance of punches, patterns, matrices, and stock was a major headache—a problem 
which was largely but not completely solved when metal casting was replaced by photography. 
Nowadays, given the ease with which the algorithms used to generated alphabets can be stored, 
the conservation of old and new typefaces is, if not free, limited to the cost of a few meters of shelf 
space and a vigilant eye on the upward compatibility of computer operating systems. It is easy to 
see why the number of typefaces just keeps on growing. 


Continued on page 49 
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Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii legunt saepius 


Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum 


| lectorum, Mirum est notare quam litteragothica, quam nunc putamus parum 
anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula quarta decima et quinta 
decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobis videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes 


in futurum, 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit eorum 
claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii legunt 
saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem 
consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc 
putamus parum claram, anteposueri litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula 
quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nune nobis videntur 
parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


ir 


—[10/to Point ] — 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui 
facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus 
dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum 
claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula quarta 
decima et quintadecima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobisvidentur 
parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


—[ 12/13 Point ] — 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis 
in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes 
demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii legunt 
saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui 
sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum 
est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 
parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis 
persaecula quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem modo 
typi, qui nunc nobis videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes 
in futurum. 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in tis qui 
facit corum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus 
dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 
parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis per 
saecula quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, qui 
nune nobis videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis 
in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes 
demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii legunt 
saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, 

qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc 
putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum 
formas humaitatis per saecula quarta decima 

et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobis 
videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


— [14/15 Point ] — 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus 
legentis in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. 
Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere 
melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est 
etiam processus dynamicus, quisequitur muta- 
tionem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est 
notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 
parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas 
humaitatis per saecula quarta decima et quinta 


decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobis 
videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est 

usus legentis in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. 
Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas 
est etiam processus dynamicus, qui sequitur 
mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum 
est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc 
putamus parum claram, anteposuerit 
litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula 
quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem 
modo typi, qui nunc nobis videntur parum 
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—[ 8/9 Point | — 


‘Typinon habent claritatem insitam; eét ususlegentisin iis quifacit eorum claritatem. 


Investigationes demonstrayerunt lectores legere melius quod ii leguntsaepius. Claritas 
eStetiam procefsus dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum es notare quam litera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, 


anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula quarta decimaet quintadecima. 


Eodem modo typi, quinune nobisvidentur parum clari, fiantsollemnes in futurum. 
‘Typinon habent claritatem insitam; est ususlegentis in iis qui facit eorumelaritatem. 


Typi non habent 
claritatem 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit eorum 
claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt leétores legere melius quod ii legunt 
saepius. Claritas est etiam procefius dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem insitam; est usus 
consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum eét notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc | legentis in iis qui 


putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula | facit eorum 


— [10/10 Point ] — 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui 
facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstrayerunt ledtores 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam procefsus 


dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum 
claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula quarta 
decima et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, quinunce nobis videntur 
parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobis videntur claritatem. 
parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. Investigationes 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui Typi non 
facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores | habent 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam procefsus | claritatem 


insitam; est 
usus legentis 


dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum eg notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 


— [12/13 Point ] — 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis 
in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes 
demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii legunt 
saepius. Claritas est etiam procefsus dynamicus, qui 
sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum 


est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 
parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humaitatis 


in futurum. 


parum claram, anteposuerit Iiterarum formas humaitatis per in tis qui 
saecula quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, qui | facit eorum 
nune nobis videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. | claritatem. 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis_ Typi non 
in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes habent 
demonstraverunt leores legere melius quod ii legunt | claritatem 
saepius. Claritas est etiam procefsus dynamicus, insitam; 
qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. _ est usus 
Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc legentis 


putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum in iis qui 


legentis in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. 
Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere 
-melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est 
etiam procefsus dynamicus, qui sequitur muta 
tionem consuetudinum letorum. Mirum est 
notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 
parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas 
humaitatis per saecula quarta decima et quinta 
decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobis 
videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


per saecula quarta decimaet quintadecima. Eodem modo _ formas humaitatis per saecula quarta decima | facit 
typi, quinunc nobisvidentur parum clari, fiantsollemnes | et quinta decima. Eodem modo typi, qui nunc nobis |eorum 
videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. claritatem. 
= — [14/15 Point ] — = 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est Typi non 


alee | 
usus legentis in iis qui facit eorum claritatem. habent 


Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores claritatem 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas | insitam; 
est etiam proce/sus dynamicus, qui sequitur est usus 


mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum legentis 


est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc | in iis qui 


putamus parum claram, anteposuerit facit 
litterarum formas humaitatis per saecula | eorum 
quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem claritatem 
modo typi, qui nunc nobis videntur parum Investig 
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Ligatures have several functions in the setting of type. 


Some ligatures are necessary to avoid the collision of partic 


ular letter combinations. For example, the spacing problem 


between the “f” and “i” characters can be resolved by 


4 f y MARD\UR K replacing the pair with a separately designed “fi” ligature. 


While some ligatures have evolved from particular language 


needs or the limitations of particular type technologies, 


Deco nstru ctivist theorists Preferences others are artitic expressions that add a sense 
of customized uniqueness to the setting. In 


' this way, the use of ligatures can emulate the 
EE 
| contextual attention to detail of hand 
| lettering reminiscent of the pre-print era. 
continued to include many ligatures, 


Z | Eventually for the sake of expediency, all but 
If you find energy sticky Re ririsareen as 
| = from the standard charaéter set. Even today, 
The preferences | the Standard charaéter set supported by digital font formats 
AMBIENT LAW LANP wire | a. commodates only the moft common ligatures 8 OA, 
ligature replacement. | 


The joining of letters, of course, comes from 
our alphabet’s roots in handwritten forms. 
When the alphabet was subsequently adapted 


to print in the form of movable type, it 


@ and ce. Therefore, making use of the 213 ligatures offered 


| in the Mrs Eaves Ligatures sets can be a challengin; 
cru oe ry rees S eee 


typesetting task for longer passages of text. In answer to this, 


Emigre commissioned Just van Rossum of LettError to 


LigatureMaker™ automates the process by replacing specified 


A ith h letter combinations with ligatures in selected text. 
nity with happy gifts The fail lene of Mrz Eaves ead incloded sna ofthe 


less common ligatures. Since then we've developed additional 


ligatures which are now available in the Mrs Eaves Ligatures 


sets, ranging from the common to the fanciful. | 
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Typinon habent claritatem insitam; est us 
demonstraverunt lectores legere meliu 
dynamicus, qui sequiturmutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum estnotarequam litteragothica, 
quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humanitatis per saecula 
quartadecimaet quintadecima, Eodem modo typi, quinuncnobisvidenturparum clari fiantsollemnes 


formas humanitat 
nobis videntur parw 


Typinonhabent claritatem insitam; estususlegentisin iis quifaciteorum claritatem. Investigationes 

demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam proce: 

dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare 

littera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humanitatis 
ecula quarta 

parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum 


If 


ar 


Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui 
facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores 
legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus 
dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. 
Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus 
parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humanitatis per 
saecula quarta decimaet quintadecima. Eodem modotypi, quinunc 
nobis videntur parum clari, fiant sollemnes in futurum. 


Typinonhabent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis iniis quifacit eorum 
claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius 
quodiilegunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, quisequitur 
mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam littera 
gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum 
formashumanitatis persaecula quarta decima et quinta decima. Eodem 
modo typi, quinuncnobis videnturparum clari, fiantsollemnesinfuturum. 
Typinonhabentclaritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis quifacit eorum 
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Typinon habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis ote Based on Bodoni 
qui facit eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt 
lectores legere melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam 
processus dynamicus, quisequiturmutationem consuetudinum 
lectorum. Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam nunc 
putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas 
humanitatis persaecula quartadecimaet quintadecima. Eodem 
modo typi, qui nunc nobis videntur parum clari, fiantsollemnes 
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Maraix Boox 9/10 poinr 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit eorum 
claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius quod ii 
leguntsaepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui sequitur mutationem 
consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam littera gothica, quam 
nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas humanitatis 
per saecula quarta decima et quinta decima. 


Mataix Senter Boox 9/10 poiwr 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentia in iis qui facit 
eorum claritatem. nvestigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius 
quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui se 
quitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam 
littera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum 
formas humanitatis per saecula quarta decima et quinta decima. 


MarRIx REGULAR 9/10 POINT 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit 
eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius 
quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui sequitur 
mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam lit tera qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam 
gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum formas littera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum 
humanitatis per saecula quarta decima et quinta decima. formas humanitatis per saecula quarta decima et quinta decima. 


Maraix ScxiPT REOULAR 9/10 POINT 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit 
eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere 
melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, 


MarRix BoLo 9/10 PoiNr 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit 
eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere 
melius quod ii legunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, 
qui sequitur mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare 
quam littera gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit 
litterarum formas humanitatis per saecula quarta decima. 


Mareix SexiPT Bown 9/10 point 
Typi non habent claritatem insitam; est usus legentis in iis qui facit 
eorum claritatem. Investigationes demonstraverunt lectores legere melius 
quod iilegunt saepius. Claritas est etiam processus dynamicus, qui sequitur 
mutationem consuetudinum lectorum. Mirum est notare quam littera 
gothica, quam nunc putamus parum claram, anteposuerit litterarum 
formas humanitatis per saecula quarta decima. 


Marnix ExtRA Boo 36 POINT 


Humanitatis 


MATRIX SMALL CaS Book 9/10 POINT 
TYPI NON HABENT CLARITATEM INSITAM; EST USUS LEGENTIS IN IIS QUI FACIT EORUM. 
CLARITATEM. INVESTIGATIONES DEMONSTRAVERUNT LECTORES LEGERE MELIUS QUOD II 
LEGUNT SAEPIUS. CLARITAS EST ETIAM PROCESSUS DYNAMICUS, QUI SEQUITUR MUTATIONEM 
CONSUETUDINUM LECTORUM. MIRUM EST NOTARE QUAM LITTERA GOTHICA, QUAM 
NUNC PUTAMUS PARUM CLARAM, ANTEPOSUERIT LITTERARUM FORMAS HUMANITATIS, 
PER SAECULA QUARTA DECIMA ET QUINTA DECIMA. 


Maruix Narrow 36 PoiNT 


Humanitatis 


MatRix SMALL Caps REGULAR 9/10 POINT, 
TYPI NON HABENT CLARITATEM INSITAM; EST USUS LEGENTIS IN IIS QUI FACIT 
EORUM CLARITATEM. INVESTIGATIONES DEMONSTRAVERUNT LECTORES LEGERE 
MELIUS QUOD II LEGUNT SAEPIUS. CLARITAS EST ETIAM PROCESSUS DYNAMICUS, 
QUI SEQUITUR MUTATIONEM CONSUETUDINUM LECTORUM. MIRUM EST NOTARE 
QUAM LITTERA GOTHICA, QUAM NUNC PUTAMUS PARUM CLARAM, ANTEPOSUERIT 
LITTERARUM FORMAS HUMANITATIS PER SAECULA QUARTA DECIMA ET QUINTA 


MATRIX SMALL CAPS BoLO 9/10 PoINT 
TyYPI NON HABENT CLARITATEM INSITAM; EST USUS LEGENTIS IN IIS QUI FACIT 
EORUM CLARITATEM. INVESTIGATIONES DEMONSTRAVERUNT LECTORES LEGERE 
MELIUS QUOD II LEGUNT SAEPIUS. CLARITAS EST ETIAM PROCESSUS DYNAMICUS, 
QUI SEQUITUR MUTATIONEM CONSUETUDINUM LECTORUM. MIRUM EST NOTARE 
QUAM LITTERA GOTHICA, QUAM NUNC PUTAMUS PARUM CLARAM, ANTEPOSUERIT 
LITTERARUM FORMAS HUMANITATIS PER SAECULA QUARTA DECIMA ET QUINTA 


Maraix Wide 36 POINT 


Hum anita 


$95.00 | Harnix Boox || $955.00 | nares seater aoox 


Marais REGULAR Naraix Senter REGULAR 
Matmix Bou Maraix SentPr Bot 

———— ——————— 

$95.00 | marnix exxxs Boo $65.00 | sarnx swiaut cars Book & Fractions 


MATRIX INLINE EXTRA BoLD 36 POINT 


Humanitatis 


MarRix NARROW MATRIX SMALL CAPS REGULAR G FRACTIONS 


Maraix WIDE MarRIx SMALL Cars BotD © FRACTIONS 


$6500 | Marnix tnuine Exrna Bou 


Maraix INLINE Senipr 


ORDER BY PHONE: (800) 944 9021 


Mavnix INLINE Senter 36 PoINT 


Humanitatis 


Over By FAX: (916) 451 4351 


| ORDER ON-LINE: WWW.EMIGRE.COM 
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Emigre Music On-Line Offer 


For a limited time, when ordering on-line, the below-listed Emigre music CDs will be sold at $4.95 and cassettes ot $2.95. 
Check out Emigre’s ventures into the land of contemporary, experimental pop music. Featuring among others P. Scott Mokela’s AudionfterBirth 


project (Commbine), Bosehead’s social-commentary hip hop, ond James Towning’s digitol pop experiment Fact TwentyTwo. 


Music Volume Pack 


Order all 12 CDs for o total of $59 - regulor price $156 - and receive the Emigre Music 10 poster set for free - regular price $45. The poster set 
consists of the original promotional posters used to announce Emigre Music releases to the music press, stores ond distributors. Includes 

designs by Barry Deck, P. Scott Makela and Rudy VanderLans. 22.5 x 32.75 inches, two colors, printed on one 
Posters are folded and shipped in a box together with 12 CDs. 


prices, orders must be placed on-line. To order, go to Emigre’s web site at WWW. emigre.com/MUSIC. html 


Emigre Music Sampler No.3 


Dreaming Out Loud 


This compilation cD consists of 7 instrumental tracks that function as a soundtrack to on illustrated chronicle of a sleepwalker’s 
nocturnal wanderings. Text end design by Amy Gerstler ond Gail Swonlund. Music by Cindytalk (featuring Gordon Shorp of This Mortal Coil 
fome), Honey Barbara, The Grassy Knoll (now signed to Verve Records), Supercollider, Paul Rucker and New York-based avant garde 


pop/jozz trio Ui. 
cD in custom-made box with 24-page booklet and pillow. 


$15.00 (Also available in reg. jewel case at $9.98) 


Emigre Fonts 


Library gy Atbitrarysons regulor opold $65 | 06000060 EO nouns squore $59| Base-12 Sans regular, rtalic, Bold, Italic Bold 6 Small 


system [my C°PS $95) Base-12 Serif regular, rtalic, Bold, Italic Bold & small Caps $95] Base-9 regular, Italic, Bold, Italic Bold & Small Caps $95 


Requirements and 
Compatibility 


Macintosh system sy 


Requirements: . 

Any Macintosh) Illustrations (372 illustrations) $59| Citizen tight Bold $65) Dead History roman & Bold $65) DEMOCLATICA regulars Bold $65 
computer running 

system 6.0.3 or later; 


both Postscript ond i Dogma sold, script & Black $95 outline & Extra outline $59| Elektrix tight & Bold $65| EX @CEF ight & Heavy $65 
P 


TrueType Emigre Fonts 


a ; i= t] 
Big Cheese (126 Illustrations) $59| Bloekhead (Alphabet) Plain, Darkside, BlackFace & Unplugged $65| lay fia Blockhead 


are system 7 ‘ 0 

compotible; TrueType & FelloParts (170 sllust.) $59| FiloSOfia reguler, ttolic, Bold 6 smoll Caps $95 Filosofia Grand crand, crand cops, Grand Bold & 
requires system 7 

or later. Each package 

includes NFNT Screen Unicase $95] Journal Text, Italic & ultra $95) Journal Bold & ultra Bold $65) Journat Small Caps Text, Itolic, Ultra & Fractions $65 
Fonts Files, Printer 

Files, AFM Files, ; 

and Installation Guide. ag Keedy sans Regular Bold $65 | Lunatix tight epold ses | THASON Serif Regular, Alternate, Bold & Alternate Bold $95 | Mason sonsRegular, 


IBM / PC System 


Requirements: 
Any IBM / PC 
Compatible running 
Windows 3.1 or later. 


alternate, Bold & Alternate Bold $95] Matrix Book, Regular & Bold $95) Matrix script 800k, Regular & Bold $95, MATRIX Small Caps Book, 


ate 


Regular, Bold & Fractions $65) Matrix extra Bold, Narrow & Wide $95| Matrix Inline Extra Bold & Inline Script $65) ek Lwow 


maty 
Emigre Fonts are 
Windows 3.0 
compatible with ATM 
(adobe Type Manager.) 
Each package includes 
TrueType, PFB, PFM 
ond AFM Files with 
18M installation 


directions; shipped on fl JA, OteLOYy tight 6B0ld $65 |Mrs Eaves roman, ttalic, Bold & small Caps $95 [Mrs Eaves smart tigatures $95| 
IBM 3.5" floppies. 


$95 (Mac PostScript only.)| Modula sans regular, Bold & Black $95) Modula serit Regular, Bold & Black $95 | Modula Round sons ¢ sons Black with 


small Caps 65 Modula Hound serif, serif Black and serif Ultra with small Caps $65| Modula Ribbed and Outlined with small Caps $59| 


FLL Fight, regular, 


9 
Licensing Bold, Inline & Outline $65 (Mac Posteripronly)| NOT GA SiG)? ses| Dh Long reguiar e Bold $65 | Ottomat sook, ttolic, & Bold $95 


Eoch Enigre Font 
pockage is automat- eee ; 
icolly ieensed for use fi (ut WA ast tight, dork, Half Empty & Half Full $65 (Not in Mac Truetype.)| PLate Let thin, regular & Heavy $95) Quartet regulars 
‘ona single output 4 
device or printer. : 
Unlike sold $65| QUARTET small caps Regular, Bold é Fractions $65| Rot tnd single, pouble eextras $95, Sabbath Black regulor ¢ Heavy 
most other 
softwore which must 
be purchased at x Soda, Spoil 5 ll F 
$65) SENALOY thin, demi ultra $95 Light, Bold 6 Extras $68| Suburban tight & Bold $65 A Pack : Tall Matrix, Tall Modula 
full price for each | 
device, you may 
upgrade your Emigre 
Fonts to multiple 
printer or multiple CPU 
use ot o substantial 
discount; starting ot 
50 percent off for the e Ps 
and printer ond HM TTIpIEX condensed (Sans) Regular & Black $65 | Triplex condensed serif Regular & Black $65 |\Vatiex tight, regulore sold $95) LE vrisisis (152 
ranging up to 95 per- 
cent off for over 54 5 
printers. (The upgrade Illustrations) $59) 5) leitGuys (126 Illustrations) $59) "Coarse Resolution" designs: Emigre eight, Ten, Fourteen & Fifteen $65) 
price is calculated os 


eTall senator $95| Template Gothic regular ¢ sold $65] ‘By ringbot (111 illustrations) $59| TOTALLY Totolly Gothic € Totally Glyphic 


$65] Triplex (ans) tight, Bold & Extra Bold $95] Triplex ttalic tight, Bold & Extra Bold ss | Triplex Serif Light, Bold & Extra Bold $95 


‘@ percentage of the 
package price.) Emperor tight, Ten, Fifteen & Nineteen $65) OAKLAND six, Eight, Ten & Fifteen $65| Universal Eight & Nineteen $59) 

Emigre, Inc., 4475 D 

street, Sacramento, fl 
ca 95019, u.s.A. fim Please add the following sales tox if your order is shipped to Calif.: each $59 pkg. + 4.57 tax each $65 pkg.+ 5.04 tox |each $95 pkg. + 7.36 tox| 


Character Sets 

Standard Choracter Set: Most Emigre Fonts contain the following: 
aAbBcCdDeEfFgGhHiljJkKILmMnNoOpPqQrRsStTuUvVwWxXyYzZ!"#$26'()*+,-./ 24a 
[H}AACENOUAaAaAaACEeEEITTINGHSOFOUUGHYTEE BAOOOMA¥pSeo«>{if..AAOEa——*""' 
AMAEAEEIIL1OOOUUUY1234567890 

‘small Caps Character Set: Small Caps and Fractions fonts contain the following: 

AABBCCDDEEFFGGHHIIJJKk OpPaQRRSSTTUUVVWWXXYYZZ!2"¢$6'()...,- «—>at(\) 
@RpAAA ACEEEEII1iINOOO T¥WAG«ocif.. E—-—“""'abdeilmnorst@@@xax( wrest 
V2 3/4 Va Fe 5/a Ve V3 /31234567890/i 234567890 fl fiffl | 234567890 


Packages that come with Fractions include the following: 


Superior Letters: used in French and Spanish text for certain abbreviations Aabdeilmnorst 

Fractions: the !/4 !/2 3/4 V/s 3/8 5/a 7/8 1/3 and 2/3 fractions are provided; to construct others, connect the superior and inferior numerals with the fraction slash. 
Superior and Inferior Numerals: use for footnotes or to construct custom fractions. | 23.4567890/1 234567890 

F-ligatures: in addition to fi and fl, the ff ffi and ffl ligatures are also provided. 

symbols: OO OxXBXx CHIEU T 


How to Order 


orders received by 3 pm pacific standard time are shipped 
the same doy; on-line font orders are downloaded 24 hours 
a day on the Internet! 
order On-line 
http://www.emigre.com 
This is the most convenient way to order, and you'll ovoid font 
shipping costs. 
order by Phone 
charge your credit cord or pay upon cod deliver} 
see shipping chart for details. 
call 9-5 pacific time: 916 451 4344 
or 800 944 9024 within the u.s. 
order by Fox 
Anytime: 916 451 4351 
order by Nail 
Enclose payment by check or charge your credit cord; 
oll checks must be payable through a US bonk, in US dollars. 
Moil to: Emigre, 4475 D Street, Socromento, CA 95819, 
v.s.A. 
Gift orders 
Have an emigre gift shipped directly to a friend. simply fill out 
© separate form for each address on your gift list and indicate 


that it is o gift. We can even include a short message if 
you specify. 


Internet Access — http://www.emigre.com 
At the Emigre web site, you can preview samples of fonts as 
well as full color images of Emigre magazine back issues, 
posters, and other projects. Now you can order and receive 
Emigre Fonts electronically within o moter of minutes right on 
the internet 24 hours a doy! We provide o secure link 
for Netscape browsers. Netscape 2.0.1 or later is required. 
Non-Netscape browser users con choose to use the unsecure 
method, or can contact us to prearrange for security vio 
id and password. 


Order Form 
http://www.emigre.com/EForm.html 


Preview latest releases 
http://www.emigre.com/ENew. html 


Preview Emigre magazine covers 
http://www.emigre.com/EMoBa.html 


Preview posters in full color 
http://www. emigre.com/EPosters.html 


Preview t-shirts in full color 
http://www.emigre.com/Eother.html 


Preview samples of Emigre Fonts 
http://www.emigre.com/EFoD.html 


Preview samples of ten vases 
http://www.emigre.com/VAsEs.htm! 


Special music offer 
http://www.emigre.com/MusIC. html 


Product List 


Please specify format: Mac PostScript, Mac TrueType, or PC. 
Macintosh System Requirements 
Any Macintosh computer running System 6.0.3 or later; both 
PostScript and TrueType Emigre Fonts are System 7 compatible; 
TrueType requires System 7 or later. Each package includes 
NENT Screen Fonts Files, Printer Files, AFM Files, and 


Instollotion directions. 
IBM System Requirements 
Any IBM / PC Compatible running Windows 3.1 or Windows 95 
Emigre Fonts are Windows 3.0 compatible with ATM (Adobe Type 
Monoger.) Each package includes TrueType, PFB, PFM 
ond AFM Files with IBM installation directions; shipped on 
IBM format 3.5” floppies. 
Volume Packages Save 20-30% 
Volume 1 $388 + 30.07 tox 
Volume 2 $408 + 31.62 tox 
Volume 3 $640 + 49.60 tox 
Volume 4 $535 + 41.46 tox 
5 
‘ 


Volume 5 $336 + 26.04 tox 
Volume 6 $298 + 23.10 tax 

Volume 7 $402 + 31.16 tax 

Base-12/ Base-9 Vol. $199 + 15.42 tox 
Blockhead / Thingbat Vol. $146 + 11,32 tax 
Filosofio Volume $149 + 11.55 tox 

Modula Round Volume $151 + 11.70 tox 


Emigre Magazine 
U.S. 4-Issue Subscriptions 
FREE (To qualified people on the Emigre mailing list) 
Foreign 4-Issue Subscriptions 
Canada $18.00 ~ Elsewhere $29.00 
Deluxe 4-Issue Subscriptions "Special Delivery” 
fre your subscriber issues of Emigre magazine arriving in 
less than perfect condition? To receive each of your 
subscription issues in 0 cardboard box, please select the 
deluxe, special delivery subscriptio 
Deluxe US $49.00; Canado $65.00; Elsewhere $73.00 
Emigre Magazine Bock Issues 
Issues 19-28 ond 30-42 are ovoilable at the cover price 
of $7.95 + .62 tox 
A limited number of eorlier issues is available at 


collectors prices starting at $50. 
Emigre 19: Starting From Zero 
Emigre 20: Expatriates 

Emigre 21: New Faces 


Emigre 22: Teach 


Emigre 23: Culprits 
Emigre 24: Neomania 
Emigre 25: Made in Holland 
Emigre 26: All Fired Up 
Emigre 27: David Carson 
Emigre 28: Broadcast 
Emigre 30: Fallout 


Emigre 31: Raising Voices 
Emigre 32: Essays, Texts... 
Emigre 33: No Small Issue 

Emigre 34: The Rebirth of Design 
Emigre 35: Mouthpiece 

Emigre 36: Mouthpiece 2 

Emigre 37: Joint Venture 

Emigre 38: The Authentic Issue 
The Next Big Thing 
The Info Event 


Emigre 39 


Emigre 40: 
Emigre 41: The Magazine Issue 
Emigre 42: The Mercantile Issue 


Books & Booklets 
Six Essays on Design and New Medio 
Paperback edition $12.00 + .93 tox 1 item shipping rate 
Hardback edition $30.00 + 2.33 tox 1 item shipping rate 


And she Told 2 Friends 

$20.00 + 1.55 tox 1 item shipping rate 

hrs Eaves Booklet 

Letterpress printed limited edition 

$12.00 + .93 tax 1 item shipping rate 

Emigre (the Book): Graphic Design into the Digital Realm 
Regular edition $24.95 + 1.93 tox 2 item shipping rate 
Deluxe edition $50.00 + 3.88 tox 4 item shipping rate 
the abe’s of... the bauhaus and design theory 
Temporarily sold out. 

Lift & Seporate 

$20.00 + 1.55 tox 4 item shipping rate 

looking Closer: Critical Writings on Graphic Design 
$18.95 + 1.47 tox 1 item shipping rate 

The 100 Show: The 17th Annual of the ACD 

$30.00 + 2.33 tax 2 item shipping rate 


Sampler Bag 
A collection of Emigre stuff $15.00 + 1.16 tox 


Emigre Music & Multime 
Please see our on-line music offers, featuring the 
Music Volume Pack of 12 CDs + 10 posters; special prices 
ayailable only when ordered on-line. 
http://www. emigre. com/MUSIC.html 
Addictions + Meditations by Audioafterbirth 
12 Tracks plus video on cb only 
CD $15.00 + 1.16 tax 
Throwing Apples at the Sun 
Multi-Media CD including 11 fonts and 4 poster set 
$99.00 + 7.67 tax Macintosh format CD only. 

Music Sompler No.3 

Regular cD $9.95 +.77 tox 

Deluxe Music Sampler No.3 

CD in custom-made box $15.00 + 1.16 tax 
Music Sampler No.2 

Regular CD $9.95 + .77 tox 

Deluxe Music Sampler No.2 

CD $15.00 + 1.16 tax 

Music Sampler No.1 

Regular CD $9.95 + .77 tax 

The Biographic Humm by Fact TwentyTwo 
Ltd. edition hardbound CD $18.00 + 1.40 tax 


Postcards 
This 12 
Twelve full-color cords by John Weber $12.00 + .93 tax 


Posters 
Individual Posters 
Any poster from the below sets, except Press Time $8.00 
+ .62 tax 
Emigre Kagozine/ Fonts Poster Set 
13 Posters $50.00 + 3.88 tox shipped ina tube 
Emigre Music Poster set 
10 Posters $45.00 + 3.49 tax shipped in a tube 
Press-Time Poster Set 
3 Posters $30.00 + 2.33 tox shipped in a tube 


T-shirts 
Please specify size; large or x-lorge. 
Emigre House Logo T-shirt $17.00 + 1.32 tax 
Emigre Music T-shirt $15.00 + 1.16 tox 
Every Good Boy T-shirt $15.00 + 1.16 
Globe T-shirt $15.00 + 1.16 tox. 
Hat T-shirt $15.00 + 1.16 tax. 


Emigre Mousepad 
$3.95 + .31 tax 
Be sure to ask for a Free Mousepad with any order of 
$300 or more! 


Order Form 


Item description: specify size or formot if applicable 


This order is a gift! Please fill out o 


Subtotal: add prices of all items 


separate form for each address on your gift 
list; provide the recipient's address in 


7.75 % if shipped to Colifornia 


the "Delivery Address" space. 


Shipping: see rate chart on right 


If you are ordering fonts, 
please specify your format: 


Total: 
Mac PostScript Type 1 
ATM & System 7 Compatible 


Enclose check or charge your credit card 
All checks must be made out to Emigre 


Mac TrueType 
Req’ 


‘and mode payable through a US bank in 
Us dollars 


s System 7 


IBM / PC 
Requires Win. 3.1 or Windows 3.0 with ATM 


Check enclosed in us dollars. 


0 


Cardholder's signature: 


pietion vate | 


Cardholder's name as it appears on the card: 


Pleose provide your customer 1D number: 


New customer 
———<$<$—$—$ $< 
Delivery address: no express shipping to P.0. Box addresses; please print clearly. 


———— 
Nome ond company: 


Address, including suite or apartment number: This is a new address 


City, state and zip or postal code: 


Phone number, including area code: 


Email address (Receive updates electronically.) 


Economy 


Express 


ping Rate Chart 

Count the number of items in your order; then see the chart below. 
Books: see book price list for shipping rates. 

Fonts: count all font packages as one item. 

Nagozines, T-shirts, ete.: count each piece as a separate item. 
Music: count all Cd's & Cassettes as one item. 

Posters: count all posters os o FIRST ITEM, 

cop: add $5.00 for COD delivery; available only within the US. 


usA Shipping istiItem | Each add'l rtem 

USA - economy 1-2 weeks $ 3.50 +$ .50 

UsA - express Two day; continentalus | $ 6.00 +§ 1.00 | | 

USA - express Overnight; by 3:00 pm $15.00 +$ 1.00 

USA - express Overnight; by 10:30 am $19.00 +$ 1,00 

USA - express Sat. delivery; afternoon | $ 29.00 + $1.00 

| Foreign shipping Fonts/Music ist Item | Each Add'l Item 

Conada - economy 2-5 wks § 7.00 $ 9.00 + $2.00 

Conada - express 2-4 days $ 21.00 $ 23.00 + $3.00 

S. America - express only | $ 28.00 $ 36.00 + $3.00 

(economy is not available) 

Europe - economy 2-5 wks | $ 11.00 $17.00 + $6.00 

Europe - express 2-4 days | $ 23.00 $29.00 +$ 6.00 | 

Elsewhere - econ. 2-5 wks | § 12.00 $ 22.00 + $7.00 | 

Elsewhere - expr. 2-4 days | § 24,00 $ 30.00 +$ 7.00 | 

Order by Fax Toll Free 

from Overseas! | 

You con now fax orders from your Australia | 1.800.12.1937 

country directly to Emigre toll free, Belgium 0800.9594 

24 hours 0 day! By using the Denmark | 8001.6744 

appropriate toll free fox number listed England 0800.960.248 

below, you can fax us to place an Finlond 0.800.158619 

order or request 0 cotalog without any France 0.800.910271 

cost to you. The call is toll free, and Germany 0130.8.13421 

s0 is any catalog you request for Hong Kong | 800.96.3560 | 

yourself or for a friend! Hungary 00.800.12480 
Ireland 1.800.595.6380 
Italy 1678.78746 | 
Japon 0031.125206 
Netherlands | 06.022.1364 | 


New Zealand 0800.441406 


| |s. africa | 0800,992262 
| Singapore | 800.1201575 
sweden 20.79.4220 

| switzerland | 0.800.89.9635 | 


Mailing List Alert! 


Please help keep the Emigre mailing list lean and mean; contact us to 

to change 
your address, or to add a friend to the list. 
Email: sales@emigre.com 
Phone: 800.944.9021 

| Fox: 916.451.4354 


| be removed from our list, to remove duplicate address entries, 
| 


Prices ond availability subject to change without notice; this form is 
effective May 6, 1997 


ee 


DECAY AND RENEWAL 


The second question—why are more people involved in 
type design—is slightly more difficult to answer because 
there is no real definition of a type designer in the age of 
PostScript. desktop publishing, and numerically con- 
trolled machine tools, which make it all impossible to mark 
the point at which type design stops and lettering begins. 
Up until the mid-19th century it was easy to distinguish 
the type designer from the letterer because they used quite 
different tools and developed their designs for different 
markets. The type designer was in fact the punch-cutter, 
that rare creature who cut letterforms by hand on the end 


; jsadvao 
1 Cerys end sO 


Hl The GOU 


of a bar of steel and who adjusted their proportions by eye 
for each type size from 6 to 72 point or beyond. The let- 
terer, on the other hand, worked principally with a pen, 
brush or chisel. Punch-cutting was an extremely special- 
ized activity and punch-cutters jealously protected the 
secrets of their trade from over-curious colleagues or out- 
siders. Letterers were much more common and the field 
was much easier to enter. The result of the punch-cutter’s 
work was, from the printer's point of view, a standardized, 
off-the-peg product in contrast to lettering which tended 
to be made to measure. 
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Y Plece of printing 


ders Company 


The Specimen Book and Catalog. 1933 
Published by American Type Founders Company 


The introduction of the pantographic punch-cutting machine in the late 19th century broke the 
stranglehold of the hand punch-cutter and opened the way for the type designer in the modern 


sense of the term: men such as the Bentons (father and son) who designed typefaces for the 


American Type Founders Company (ATF) on pap 


er before transferring each letter onto a pattern 


plate using the pantograph (the pattern plate was then used to produce a punch or a matrix as 
required). Typeface designers like the Bentons also sifted through the many designs which type 


founders such as ATF received every year from a wide variety of letterers and signwriters hoping to 


see their work immortalized in lead. This practice 


of having in-house designers backed up by free- 


lancers from a wide variety of fields continued through the first half of the 20th century. It was only 
after the second world war that independent type designers began to seriously make their mark 


(Frederic Goudy having been the notable exception to this rule at the beginning of the century). Consiniedonpace 
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FILOSOFIA 12 PT. 
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THE LATEST FROM... 


HEY GANG, DIG THIS! It's Ed “BIG DADDY" Roth and... 


Rat 


LIKE WOW! A kookie 
kit with eight fonts 


INDUSTRIES” 
Call HOUSE INDUSTRIES today 
and witness our dynamic collec- 
tion of fine display typography. 
Sandy, Linda, and Julie are 
anxiously awaiting your catalog 
requests. Our comprehensive 
brochure will guide you through 
your most important career 
decision—a purchase of HOUSE 
INDUSTRIES type and clothing. 
The pleasant experience of 
ordering from us will only be 
exceeded when you receive your 
parcel and feast your eyes on 
our fabulous attention to detail, 
award-winning packaging and 
our unparalleled type quality. 
Don’t delay another minute! 
Call 800-888-4390 or 302-888- 
1218 to order a FREE CATALOG! 


Direct from the laboratory of 
House Industries! €0 

5 evil collection of type created 
by mod scientist David 
Coulson. Don't be caught 
deod without this gruesome 
set of six horrifying fonts, 
60's style packaging, the 
glowindhe-dark “phantom” a 
shit, plus 22 creepy eps clip Agee 

art images, Call if you darel [I Fink tshirt, « way-out box ond 32 eps “Monster cons 


No. 0143—Eoch.... $150.00 J No. 01707—Ecch. $150.00 


COGIC J ) 
ut sacrificing 


USE GOTHIC is your “MOD' 
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DECAY AND RENEWAL 


In the wake of the breaking up 


of the Monotype/Linotype duopoly by the manufacturers of the 
new phototypesetting machines and of the continued decline of 
traditional type foundries, the number of typeface suppliers grew 
rapidly during the 1960s, making it increasingly easy for inde- 
pendent type designers to “play the market,” producing typefaces 
for hot-metal and photocomposing machines, for manufacturers 
of dry transfer lettering, and from 1971 on, for International 
Typeface Corporation (ITC) which licensed its designs to all com- 
ers, including computer manufacturers. 


The rise of the independent type designer 


coincided with that of the graphic designer after the second world war. It also coincided with a 
progressive fragmentation of the printing industry as traditional vertically integrated firms split 
into autonomous production units: phototypesetters, process houses, printers, finishers, etcetera. 
Curiously, the fragmentation of the printing industry took place at a time when the information 
market was becoming increasingly dominated by large transnational communications groups for 
whom type-related activities were but a small part of their overall business. Even more curious is 
the fact that there has been a renewed trend toward vertical integration in recent years, at the very 
moment when telecommunications networks and microcomputers have opened the way for new 
dispersed, flexible forms of working which allows smaller production units. 


Who, then, is today’s type designer? 


Someone who designs type or someone who lives by designing type? Ifthe former is a 
dime-a-dozen thanks to the personal computer and programs like Fontographer, 
the latter is almost as rare as they ever were. As in so many fields of typographic 
activity, we shouldn't confuse the tool with the application. In the age of cheap, pow- 
erful computers and software, the tool tells us nothing about its use, nor does it tell 
us anything about the complex interplay of skills and economic constraints that lie 
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at the heart of each form of commercial typographical activity. Just as the term “desk- 
top publishing” has come to encompass an extremely diverse and hierarchical range 
of individual, administrative, and commercial document production (including 
traditional typesetting as it used to be carried out within the strict confines of the 
printer’s workshop), so has “type design” grown to become a blanket term applied 
to a wide range of once disparate products, each with a specific function in terms of 
communication. And if the demise of the Morison/Monotype doctrine tells us any- 
thing, it is that we should beware of blanket terms, for the one constant factor in the 
evolution of the “printed word” since Gutenberg is the multiplication of the forms 
and functions not only of printed products but of typographical production. And 
this trend is bound to accelerate with the advent of the computer as the primary 
media for transmitting textual information. Just as the book face is no longer the 
sole model for the design of typefaces for continuous reading, so, too, must the dif- 
ferent applications of type for noncontinuous reading be clear. More specifically, 
we have to avoid confusing functional criteria with value judgments. Designing book 
faces is ano more noble activity than designing a typeface for a telephone directory 
or a computer screen. A typeface designed for a newspaper is not inherently better 
than one designed for the most outrageous forms of display advertising. Similarly, 
the notion of typographical quality crosses the traditional frontiers established by a 
complex cultural hierarchy of products. A good postmodern novelty face is better 
than a badly reinterpreted Garamond. The emergence of a wide range of highly spe- 
cialized sectors within typography since the second world war is the concrete 
expression of the breakdown of the hegemony of book typography that has persist- 
ed since printers first started to systematize their know-how in printing manuals at 
the end of the 17th century. 


As soon as we start to distinguish the various functional cri- 
teria involved in type design (continuous or noncontinuous 
reading, legibility, medium, novelty value, target market, shelf 
life, etcetera.), we will find ourselves returning to something 
which strangely resembles the traditional distinction between 
type designers and letterers. Just as the majority of office work- 
ers, technicians, academics, and many other assorted desktop 
publishers are not doing the same job or producing the same 
productas the skilled compositor or designer, so too is itimpos- 
sible to describe all Fontographer users as type designers, 
because designing off-the-peg typefaces for widespread use is 
but a small part of their professional activity. The confusion 


between graphic designers who manipulate individual letters or 
small groups of letters and type designers who devote their careers 
to producingnewtypefacesis the result ofan over- identification 
with the machine (or in this case, the computer program) and 
of the eternal search for more “noble” job titles. In the 60s and 
70s the fragmentation of print production and the increasing 
polarization of conceptual and manual tasks allowed the hum- 
ble commercial artist to go upmarket and become a “graphic 
designer.” In the wake of the Macintosh revolution, the once 
exclusive title of type designer has been appropriated by any- 
one who has ever had a hand in producing a commercially 
distributed font. 
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In reality, however, little has changed, despite the immense impact of computeri- 
zation on type design techniques. Like the lettercarvers, sign writers, and designers 
of all sorts who occasionally supplied designs to type foundries in the days of hot 
metal, today’s graphic designers are turning their hand to type design from time to 
time. It is true that logo design and signage are close to typeface design in concep- 
tual terms. In commercial terms, however, the two worlds are galaxies apart for 
typeface production is controlled not by designers but by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. Profound technological changes and new approaches to the design (to the 
idea even) of formal letterforms may have been called into question and even desta- 
bilized the established typographical order. Type markets, however, are conditioned 
by a complex set of economic factors whose force lies in their ability to evolve in the 
light of social and cultural changes. We may well be ina situation of permanent tech- 
nological revolution, but does this rule out the possibility of finding a new stable 
model of industrial organization? Digital technology undoubtedly changes the rules 
of the game, but what logic governs the new rules? Are we just slipping into total 
industrial and commercial chaos (i.e., there is no fixed logic), or are the profound 
changes currently taking place a prelude to a new conception of typographical pro- 
duction and typeface markets? Total industrial chaos seems just about as unlikely as 
the threatened collapse of the quality typeface market. There are very few if any 
examples in history of permanently unstable states of economic organization. On 
the other hand, there are any number of examples of radically unstable states lead- 
ing to new forms of organization. If chaos there is, it is in the modern scientific 
sense of the term—to provide an analogy like the random local turbulence in a river 
which does not prevent the river from following its larger, normal, more or less pre- 
dictable, course. Instability should not be confused with the inherently dynamic 
nature of all economic (and typographic) activity. 


Alan Marshall is a Scottish ex-printer with a Phd on the history of phototypeset- 
ting and now shares his time between writing for various European magazines and 
acting as historical advisor to the Museum of Printing in Lyons. 
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On Classifying Type 


By Jonathan Hoefler 


If there is a Holy Grail of typography it is surely the Omniscient Typeface 
Classification System, which will organize and index the complete typographical out- 
put of mankind. Countless individuals have set to the task of developing such a thing: 
printer-scholar Theodore Low deVinne, historian A.F. Johnson, critic Beatrice 
Warde, educator Alexander Lawson, writer Robert Bringhurst, and scores of 
professional organizations. I suspect that every typophile who has ever Spent more 
than ten minutes trying to locate an obscure typeface in a poorly organized Specimen 
book secretly dreams of devising the ultimate system by which typefaces are classified. 
I must confess that I don’t share my colleagues’ fascination with this challenge. 
Whether something is a humanist sans serif or a neo-grotesque seems largely 
irrelevant in light of current typography, where the motivation to create new typefaces 
has been transcended by the drive to invent new kinds of typefaces. Whether this is an 
artistic endeavor or an imperative of the marketplace is debatable, but it has remained 
a consistent theme in typography for nearly two centuries. Editors of type specimen 
books who don’t know where to file Remedy or Hard Times should take heart: a 
freakish design of 1815 was so vexing to compositors that they ultimately resorted to 
giving it its own designation. What subsequent generations referred to alternately as 
the Egyptian, Doric, Ionic, or Antique, history now remembers as the first Sans Serif. 

This is not to suggest that the development of a classification system is futile but 


rather, that it is an infinitely complex task that requires the sensitivity of numerous 
disciplines—typography being only one among them. Attempts at typographic 
scholarship have long been impeded by the difficulties of describing typefaces, let 
alone organizing them. Where biologists have the benefit of the Linnaean system for 
comparing Homo Sapiens to Homo Erectus, and librarians can be certain that even as-yet 
unimagined volumes on architectural technique will be found under Dewey 692 (ice., 
building construction practices), typographers have only the vaguest Standardized 
terms for describing how Caslon differs from Janson. A taxonomy for type, if it were 
comprehensive, adaptable, corre¢table, expandable, generally accessible yet infinitely 
refined, would be of immense use to anyone conneéted with letters. If it chronicled 
the cultural, aesthetic, technological, and literary factors that have influenced type 
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RECOMMENDED TYPEFACE 
CLASSIFICATION RESOURCE BOOKS 


Nineteenth Century Ornamental Typefaces by Nicolete Gray. 
Published by University of California Press, 1976. 


The Elements of Typographic Shle by Robert Bringhurét. 
Published by Hartley & Marks, 1992. 
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Printing Types: Their History, Farms, and Use by Daniel Berkeley Updike. 
Published by Harvard University Press, 1927. 


Rooltledge’s International Typefinder by Christopher Perfeét & Gordon Rookledge. 
Published by Frederic C. Beil, 1983. 
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design—instead of postulating a neat progression of styles, implying an uncomplicated 
evolution—it might approach a more faithful record of the rich and complex history 
of typography. But the timeworn attempt to find a single best way to organize 
typefaces remains a hopeless pursuit: like asking “What's the best way to drive across 
the United States?” it anticipates a simple response to a complex issue. 


The Central Lettering Record 


A research team at the Central Saint Martins College of Art & Design in London has 
recently taken up the challenge to build a better system, as part of an ambitious 
project to extend the resources of the Central Lettering Record. The Record, as its name 
suggests, is an archive of lettering of all varieties: as distinguished from typography, 
which refers exclusively to the Study of printing types, lettering subsumes a host of 
related disciplines, each of which brings its own visual vocabulary to bear upon the 
shape of letters. The Record includes studies of epigraphy (Sonecutting), paleography 
and calligraphy (handwriting, in varying degrees of formality), architectural lettering, 
and modern commercial signage in a number of materials. There are letters in neon, 
plywood, vinyl, and vacuform plastic—media which have yet to engender their own 
fields of formal study. 

The interest in lettering inspired by Edward Johnston early this century began to 
wane by the 1950s, when British design educators started to take an increasing interest 
in modernism. To counter the declining interest in non-typographic lettering and to 
provide an archive for their students at the Central School of Arts and Crafts (later 
partnered with Saint Martins to become the Central Saint Martins College), Nicolete 
Gray and Nicholas Biddulph began to amass a colleétion of alphabetic artifaéts and 
photographs which now forms the core of the Central Lettering Record. After a 
period of some disuse, a renewed interest in the Record has prompted both its 
reorganization and its expansion to include typographic developments of the past 
decade. In connection with this ambitious project, a research group within the college 
is working to develop a cp-rom on the history of typography, which will present both 
new and old typefaces in the context of the Record’s well-developed collection of 
typographic artifacts. 

At last year’s meeting of the Association Typographique Internationale in The 
Hague, Ed McDonald, Eric Kindel, and Catherine Dixon of Central Saint Martins 
presented a preliminary version of the cp-rom. While the project has undergone 
considerable changes in the past six months—including a seismic overhaul of the 
classification system that had been introduced in the winter 1995 issue of Eye—both 
the architecture of the system and its user interface represent a unique and refreshing 
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approach to the documentation of type history. Perhaps more impressive than the 
work as it Stands today, is its potential for future scholarship, which suggests that when 
complete, the cp will serve as a comprehensive review of more than five centuries of 
typography. While the cp itself remains a work in progress, the process by which this 
vast collection has been edited and organized already serves as an interesting study of 
the challenges facing the typographic archivist. 


Where History Begins 


The history of typography as conventionally told begins with Johannes Gutenberg and 

his celebrated 4.2-line Bible, printed circa 14.55. However, current scholarship 

reminds us that Gutenberg is preceded by at least eight centuries of printing in the 

Far East demanding that this discussion be framed as the history of typography in the 

West, or more precisely, the history of European typefaces manufactured in the 

manner of Gutenberg. Ignoring for a moment the blackletter script after which 

Gutenberg patterned his types (because our discussion is about type, not calligraphy), 

we might proceed safely to the topic of major innovations in type, as they appear in 

the timeline, for almost ten years. The traditional next stop after Gutenberg is the 

work of the Italian humanists in the late 1460s, which culminated in Nicolas Jenson’s 

Roman of 14.70 (which we know through countless revivals, including Centaur and See Bruce Rogers's Centaur 
Adobe Jenson). The types of this period show the sudden influence of the humanist Pees 
miniscule, a style of handwriting which took hold as part of the broader influence of 
secular humanism in the late 15th century. This form of letter might be thought of as 
the last evolutionary stage of the Carolingian miniscule, a style advanced by 
Charlemagne in the 8th century, representing an attempt to consolidate the many 
kinds of regional handwriting used throughout the Holy Roman Empire—resisting 
this excursion into a discussion of politics and script, let’s continue with Jenson’s type 
and its many merits. 

Aside from being attractive, Jenson’s type is unique in its approach to lettering, 
which involved reconciling the two alphabets of the ancient world, the majuscule and 
the miniscule. Majuscules are the letters of antiquity, familiar to us through 
architetural inscriptions and the typefaces based on them, such as Adobe’s Trajan. 
Miniscules are a sort of shorthand letter, handwritten forms indireétly descended 
from the majuscules and akin to our modern lowercase. Jenson successfully reconciled 
these two different alphabets by rendering the shapes of the miniscule in the style of 
the majuscule, taking written forms and remaking them in an eloquent vocabulary 
borrowed from inscriptions featuring Stems, hairlines, and serifs. In so doing, Jenson 


and his Venetian cohorts cemented a typographic relationship which persists as a 
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familiar if invisible dichotomy, that of the uppercase and lowercase. A broader dis- 
cussion of Jenson’s innovations would include a survey of how inscriptional lettering 
changed under the Roman Republic and how changes in media forced the evolution 
of these letters into the quadrata, rustica, and uncial scripts which ultimately 
informed the Carolingian miniscule—but this is really the province of epigraphers, 
paleographers, and semioticians. 

And so it goes, proceeding in many direétions at once. Even in its infancy, type 
history is the confluence of many histories, and cross-pollination between these 
different areas of development only multiply as history advances. By the 19th century, 
when the dominant letter styles appear in many media, the lines of influence become 
impossible to chart. In Nineteenth Century Ornamented Typefaces, Nicolete Gray discusses 
lettering of a Style she terms “English Vernacular,” describing not only printing types 
but painted letters on shop fasciae, incised letters on monuments, and cast-iron 
letters on gravemarkers—never concluding that any of these examples is singularly 
supreme. By the 20th century, when the design of typefaces is commonly informed by 
literary and artistic influences which are decidedly outside the realm of typography, it 
becomes impossible to classify typefaces by their historical position alone. Type history 
invariably demonstrates that its exemplars, if not all of its participants, occupy the 
crossroads of many historical themes, none of which are fully within the scope of the 
Study of printing types. The problem of when history begins is thus complicated by the 
larger question of what history includes. 


One Man’s Language 


With the understanding that typographic history is more than the history of type, we 
may better appreciate the approach taken by the Central Lettering Record, which 
presents a holistic view of lettering by making frequent excursions into related fields. 
Although this approach presents a more integrated view of type history, it is not 
without its own difficulties. 

The technical terms Specific to any area of Study are likely to evidence their own 
biases, and the collision of many disparate vocabularies inevitably introduces 
ambiguities. A term as seemingly neutral as Roman, for example, even divorced from 
its geographical, national, historical, and political meanings, is fraught with 
ambiguity: to a typographer it means “upright types,” but in orthography it denotes 
the Latin alphabet, and to calligraphers it describes a Style of lettering peculiar to the 
15th century. Sometimes terms Specific to typography have multiple or even contrary 
meanings, leading to such delightful oxymorons as Serif Gothic and Times Roman 
Italic. The terms Antique, Gothic, and Old English are among typography’s most widely used 
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and, entertainingly, also the most convoluted: Antique can mean a slab serif (Antique 
No. 3), a sans serif (Antique Olive), a humanist book face (Zapf Antiqua), or simply 
anything that looks old (Caslon Antique). Similarly, Gothic can refer to a sans serif 
(Franklin Gothic), or a blackletter (Totally Gothic), or occasionally both (Gothic 
Gothic). Old English is a hornet’s nest, best avoided altogether. 

Terminology also shows its roots. The very words used to describe the inscription 
on the Trajan Column might betray the concerns of a Stonemason, an architect, a 
geologist, a lapidary, or a type designer, since the specialized vocabulary used by any 
profession is inevitably colored by particular areas of interest. The language 
typographers use to discuss non-typographic artifacts is no exception, as seen in the 
terms adopted by the Central Lettering Record: for example, Augustan, Rustic, Tuscan, 
and Wedge are among the Stylistic groupings used to organize its collection of 
inscriptional photographs. Although these terms were developed to highlight a Specific 
area of interest, even they are prone to confusing many lines of inquiry: Augustan is a 
historical marker, indicating those letters made in the style popularized under Caesar 
Augustus (27 BG - AD 14); Rustic, divorced from its adjectival meaning, is a 
paleographic term which describes a particular style of handwriting; Tuscan is a term 
coined by 19th-century typographers to describe several genera of ornamented 
printing types; Wedge, though the least colorful of the lot, is the only term to describe 


letters on a purely visual level. 


Apples, Oranges 


The conflation of historical, technical, and formal terms is a common problem with 
typeface classification systems, seen eSpecially in the scheme adopted by the British 
Standards Institute in 1958, and revised in 1967. For instance, while its Slab Serif and 
Lineale categories are purely visual, Garalde is a historical denomination (a synthesis of 
Garamond and Aldus), and its Script category takes into account the intention of the 
design, for it includes only “typefaces which imitate writing.” Other systems muddle 
things further by expanding their criteria to include usage, such as the pin (Deutsche 
Industrie Norman) classification which subdivides Classical Styles into four sub-sections, 
three of them chronological (early, late and modern) and the fourth reserved for 
typefaces designed for newspapers. The situation gets worse with systems that include 
geographical designations, like those which maintain a digstin@ion between Dutch Old 
Styles and English Old Styles, without ever elaborating on these groups’ taxonomic 
differences. Much of this is sheer jingoism and can be largely attributed to Daniel 
Berkeley Updike and his seminal Printing Types: Their History, Forms, and Use, a Standard desk 
reference on type history since its publication in 1922. Despite its usefulness, 
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Updike’s scholarship is marred by extraordinary prejudices at every turn. Without 
exception, every achievement in three centuries of Dutch typefounding is somehow 
ascribed to the influence of the French (with whom Updike is inexplicably enamored), 
while the Dutch are portrayed in shockingly racist stereotypes: Plantin, Van Dijck, and 
the Elzevirs are commended for their shrewdness, their diligence, their thrift. Updike 
Spits about the mediocrity of “a rugged little Dutch type,” a typeface which is praised 
earlier in the edition where it is properly identified as the work of Frenchman Robert 
Granjon. This is par for the course in Updike. 

Most typeface classification systems attempt a purely historical approach, 
categorizing typefaces according to the time of their genesis. The 18th-century types of 
Van Dijck and Caslon share many characteristics and are commonly collected as Old 
Styles. Bodoni and Didot'’s types of a century later are distindlly different and are 
designated Modern. Between these extremes are the types of John Baskerville and 
others, conveniently labeled Transitional. Aside from the obvious problem that 
compartmentalized systems demand rigidity, such classifications distort the historical 
record by equating chronology with typographic style. This becomes especially awkward 
in a discussion of 19th-century types, when entire categories of type develop coevally. 
Immediately following the period during which the Modern Style flourished, a 
number of styles developed simultaneously, including sans serifs and slab serifs. The 
category that is listed diretly after Modern in a classification system might under- 
Standably be mistaken as the next evolutionary step, even if this is not really the case. 

Assigning types to discrete time periods also intimates that historical styles are 
visual explorations which have long since been completed. As a result, such systems are 
utterly unable to cope with typefaces of the late 20th century which are only 
incidentally related to historical styles. This invariably leads to confusion: typefaces of 
vastly different construction are corralled under a single heading (Slab Serif includes 
19th-century Egyptians as well as 1974. Lubalin Graph), modern designs not explicitly 
designed in any historical style are grouped with the oldies (Gerard Unger’s Swift 
typeface of 1985 is considered a Garalde), and designs which don't fit any of the molds 
are summarily expelled. Not all the exiles are freaks, as can be gathered from any type 
Specimen book which includes special designations like Twentieth-Century Romans, a 
questionable grouping usually included for the express purpose of accommodating 
Times Roman. 

Much of the scramble to organize typefaces has come from type manufacturers, 
since commercial typefounding brings a special urgency to the question of how 
typefaces are listed. No discussion of classification would therefore be complete 
without at least a little revue of some of the more colorful developments in the private 
sector. Bitstream’s approach is rather ecumenical, giving equal weight to sans serifs 
and “typefaces adapted from typewriters and daisy-wheel printers,” among other 
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comprehensive categories (although things take a turn for the worse in category 15, 
where “typefaces outside the typographic norm” are ghettoized as Exotic.) Letraset 
forecloses the discussion with their Graphic category, which warehouses some two-thirds 
of the faces in its library. The FontShop’s FontFont range has recently been 
reorganized along conceptual lines, bringing to typography an updated version of 

the nine muses: Amorphous, Destructive, Geometric, Handwritten, Historic, Intelligent, Ironic, Pi & 
Illustrations, and Typographic. (Note that a typeface cannot be both Historic and 
Intelligent, and that only some typefaces get to be Typographic.) Perhaps it was 
inevitable that the beloved Dewey decimal system would be interpreted 
typographically, as David A. Mundie has done with A Field Guide to Type Classification, 
published on the Internet. Beginning with standard morphological differences (serifs 
ys. sans), Mundie provides subdivisions for progressively subtler typographic 
distin&tions, right on past several decimal points to an almost fra¢tal level of 
refinement. The result is that Univers Black, which Adrian Frutiger outfitted with the 
workaday number 75, is designated: “14.4.3.4.1.2.2.2.2.2, R flag roman [498].” 


Horizons 


In The Elements of Typographic Style, Robert Bringhurst outlines an interesting approach to 
type classification, which lays the foundation for a more sensitive conservancy of type 
history. Recognizing that the period of a typeface’s development will reflect not only 
its Style but its manufacturing process, Bringhurst introduces two complementary 
scales for classifying type. The first is a series of artistic movements, borrowed from 
the fine arts: Renaissance, Baroque, Neoclassical, and so on. These labels ignore the 
vagaries of x-heights and serif designs, and instead attempt a reference to the artistic 
circumstances relevant to each period in typographic history. Intersecting this system 
is a second scale, which indicates the original form of a typeface: foundry type for 
hand composition, hot metal type for machine composition, phototype, or digital 
fonts. By classifying typefaces under both methods, a system emerges which allows for 


the comparison of visually related designs without overtly suggesting relationships 
between them. Therefore Fournier’s types of the 1740s might be stylistically grouped 
with their 1926 interpretation for machine casting, Monotype Fournier, as well as 
Fleischman’s No. 65 (1738), not to mention more recent designs that are only 
arguably their descendants, such as Matthew Carter’s Charter (1987). By locating 
history along perpendicular axes denoting artistic and technological concerns, 
Bringhurst dispenses with the usual laundry-list approach and hints at something far 
more compelling to emerge. 

Since typeface classification systems are rarely constructed with concern for the 
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The CD-ROM contains more than 150 type “cards,” each of which covers an individual design, and together represent the new classification 
proposal. Associated with each type card are two other cards, The first is a brief written treatment of the type’s history (below). The second contains 


images from the Central Lettering Record archive showing the type design in type specimen and in everyday use (above) 


Various screen dumps from the CD-ROM 


Produced by Gentral Saint Martins College of Art & Design 
Edited and designed by Eric Kindel 


with Catherine Dixon 
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Images from the Central Lettering Record archive can be examined in detail through the use of selected close-ups. 


Another seétion of the interface is a comprehensive timeline of 
significant type designers of the past 500 years (back to Gutenburg) and 
The main section of the interface offers the ability to call up eight types __is a secondary menu sytem (by time rather than by name) for the types 


at once for close comparison. included. 
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needs or interests of their users, let alone anticipating their level of sophistication, 
they rarely raise the question of who might benefit from their use. Mundie’s Field Guide 
to Type Classification, for all its obscurity, is one of few systems that direétly confronts the 
question of readership. Presenting his system as a field guide rather than a 
comprehensive taxonomy, Mundie makes a clear distin€tion between handbooks for 
beginners and reference works for the proficient. His botanical parallel is a good one: 
“TA] field guide is free to use categories such as ‘pink flowers,’ while the taxonomic 
botanist is apt to concentrate on whether the pistils are adnate to the perianth.” The 
Student learning to recognize typefaces undoubtedly has different concerns from those 
of the art dire¢tor who is likely to be more interested in the Stylistic and cultural 
references of a particular font, as well as its location in a catalog. The higtorian’s 
interests are different still, as are those of the bibliographer, the cultural 
anthropologist, and the increasing number of nonprofessionals who have discovered 


an interest in type through their font menus. 


A New Reference 


Questions about organization and audience amount to curatorship, an aspect of type 
classification that has never really been articulated. “Lettering is often interesting 
from many points of view,” wrote Leonora Pearse about the Central Lettering Record, 
“so to make a classification according to one aspect of style may in fact prove more 
restricting than helpful.” Mindful of the fa¢t that classification systems inevitably leave 
an editorial imprint on the material they organize, the research group at Central 
Saint Martins has allowed their syStem to evolve with the understanding that when 
complete, it will serve as only one of many means for navigating the history of 
typography. 

Although rooted in the archival resources of the Record, the cp-rom has evolved in 


an atmosphere which strongly reflects the human resources of the college. Under the 


Stewardship of Jesse Collins, Herbert Spencer, Anthony Froshaug and most recently, 
Phil Baines, the College has engendered an interest in typography, perhaps 
overshadowing the other lettering arts. Despite the cp’s focus on printing types 
(egpecially those of the past fifteen years), it shares with the Record an approach to 
type history integrating the new and the old. “Our first thought,” says editor/designer 
Eric Kindel, “was to provide the students with an overview that incorporates the 


familiar with the obscure, such as historical background material.” 


See page 64 and 65 The cp consists of four basic sections. The first is an eleétronic Specimen book 
which contains more than 150 fonts (recorded as anti-aliased bitmaps) whose 


charaéters can each be fully displayed at enlarged scale and alongside the same 
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characters in other typefaces (as many as eight at a time). In the second section, most 


of these faces are presented in the context of original use, i.e., in books and ephemera 


gathered from the Record. Included as high-resolution scans, these examples come 
from a variety of sources, including type specimen books and type foundries’ 
promotional material, as well as posters and ephemera. A split-screen interface allows 
both sections to be viewed at once, thus a reader might examine Monotype Bembo 
alongside its historical progenitor, a type used by Aldus in the Renaissance novel 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphilii, which is shown as a Striking enlargement. A third seétion 
contains historical synopses of all the typefaces included on the cp (provided as 
searchable text), and the fourth and mos comprehensive section contains an 
elaborate timeline of type designers. The cp also offers various other materials, such 
as QuickTime animations (no cp is complete without them), which generally support 
the larger reference work. 

The job of distilling half a millennium of type history down to 150 typefaces is an 
unwelcome task, but one that has been skillfully handled by Kindel and Dixon. 
Among the typefaces chosen are not only those which have enjoyed commercial suc- 
cess, but those which represent significant developments in technology. The 
technological front represented by Monotype Imprint (the first custom-designed 
| typeface for machine composition) continues with Apollo, the first face explicitly 
designed for photo composition, and on to Adobe Minion, the first Multiple Master. 
Other aspecis of the relationship between design and technology are introduced 
through the inclusion of machine-readable fonts such as OGR-A and OCR-B, and 
machine-inspired fonts such as Citizen and Beowolf. Still other typefaces are 
included as examples of different perspectives on a historical model, such as the three 
Bodoni revivals, the early Bauer Bodoni, the more recent ITC Bodoni, and the 
“bastardization,” as Kindel puts it, Monotype Bodoni. Typefaces which are crucial to 
the discussion but remain unavailable digitally are illustrated in the first image 
section, such as the generous number of Garamond revivals which are shown as 
foundry specimens. 

Unlike digital publications which are fundamentally books or educational films, 
the appeal of the Central Lettering Record op is that it is presented not as a story, 
but as a database. Unlike conventional type histories in which typefaces are arranged 
chronologically, gathered Stylistically, or merely listed alphabetically, the materials on 
the cp are not offered in linear order. The hypertext struéture of the cp requires that 
the reader leap from font to font in pursuit of points of comparison, and the 


narrative about type history that emerges does so not on the screen but in the user’s 
mind. “Our hope was to put in as much as possible,” says Kindel, “and to allow the 
connections to form for themselves. There are certain ideas we're hoping to draw 


out—namely the context in which the types have evolved, the technology and 
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influences underlying them, what predecessors’ types represent, and what they 
themselves were based on—but I'd argue that we ultimately take no opinion about the 
merits of the material included.” This approach is less laissez-faire than it sounds, for 
included with the cp may be a series of scholarly essays that will refer to the material 
on the disc in different ways. These routes through a common terrain might be 
thought of as typographic travelogues, and their parity with the user’s journey serves 
to remind that the hierarchies posited by any type history, and every type classification 
system, are highly subjective. 


A New System 


With the imperative to present contemporary and historical material in the same 
source, chief content researcher Catherine Dixon set about developing a classification 
system as a supplementary means of accessing the material on the cp-rom. Since its 
conception, the system has undergone a number of changes, many of which are a 
response to the research team’s own explorations of their cp, explorations which 
continue to suggest new ways of organizing material. Many of the original categories 
which reflected typefaces’ formal qualities have been discarded in favor of more 
abstract terms which take into account their intentions. The Industrial Vernacular class, 
represented by Erik van Blokland’s Trixie typeface, has since been absorbed into a 
new category, Emulative, which is less wedded to a particular fashion. “Categorizing 
Trixie as an ‘Emulative’ typeface suggests that it employs strategies that may have been 
tried before,” says Dixon. “There are countless Letraset faces which are emulative—all 
those LCD types, for instance—but if you think about it, Gutenberg’s type is really 
emulative, as well.” The Sampled category has been similarly redefined, no longer 
referring only to typefaces made from other typefaces, but now encompassing designs 
that “take an aggressive Stance towards history,” as Dixon puts it. Whether it will be 
possible to uncouple Sampled from a larger cultural ethos has yet to be seen; like 
Industrial Vernacular, it connotes strong existing cultural and temporal associations. And 
the part of the project that involves determining conceptual underpinnings remains 
slippery, as Dixon is quick to point out: “It’s a major trap, talking to designers about 
what they’ve done. The hype is largely after the fact.” 

The latest iteration of the system calls for a plane, formed by the 
interse@ion of a timeline on the one axis, and a list of identified typographic models 
on the other axis. Like Bringhurst’s approach, typefaces are evaluated according to 
multiple criteria, but the ep’s system takes a unique approach to how they are plotted 
on the grid. Historical sources might be represented by a single point on the grid—a 
foundry type made by William Caslon, for instance, might be at the intersection of 
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Av. 1732 and Garalde—but later designs that refer to historical material in different 
ways might be represented by a range encompassing a number of points, each of them 
a typographic reference. The corner of 1732 and Garalde might find itself a part of 
many neighborhoods, appearing in the profiles for not only explicit revivals like 
Adobe Caslon and Caslon No. 540, but more ironic interpretations like Mark 


Andresen’s Not Caslon—and, even more unexpectedly, the Kennerley typeface which 
Frederic Goudy claimed as his homage to Caslon. The system becomes especially 
interesting when these sorts of unforeseen patterns emerge. 

As the system continues to evolve, it threatens to become increasingly difficult to 
represent visually. Recent review suggests the need for a way of displaying non-visual 
references, which the team now hopes to incorporate as a listed appendix—time 
permitting, as the projeét’s funding expires this summer. What happens then remains 
uncertain, but the team hopes to develop subsequent releases of the cp, some of which 
might be necessitated after the profession has had a chance to respond to the 
classification system. “In conversation with type designers,” notes Dixon, “it has 
become clear that they aim for the cracks between categories within type design, 
combining elements of this with elements of that and so on.” In spite of its flexibility 
and openness, perhaps this classification system is raising the bar, encouraging today’s 
samplers and emulators to find new ways of hacking the system tomorrow. In addition 
to thriving on challenge, type designers are, to a person, smart alecks: the chance to 


have an entire category named after them in version 2.0 may prove irresistible. 


Jonathan Hoefler is the direétor of The Hoefler Type Foundry, a design studio specializing in the development of 
typefaces in the Proto-Hoefleritt style. 


i 
iI 
| This article was set in Mrs Eaves, a typeface which can be found in the Emigre Catalog filed under M. 
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Guardia seemed fami 
airport in the world. The 
banied by the constant din 
of CNN de s experience of airports. 
The familiarity of airports, no matter where you are, 
helps ease the dislocation of being, suddenly, somewhere 
else. “I can’t believe we’re here, ” I exclaimed to Laura 
and Jim, my traveling companions, which was not so much 
a comment on having survived the odds of an airplane 
crash or the 30 degree temperature drop, but rather it 
was a comment on that strange feeling of displacement 
I always have upon arrival, something akin to falling out 
of the sky and into another world. 


The cab ride to Manhattan is always something of an adventure, its pace allowing an incre- 
mental, not abrupt entry into the city. The doorman at the Paramount punctuates our 
journey; finally we “have arrived.” Leaving the cab, I enter that territory Fran Liebowitz so 
wittily called “the great outdoors” of New York - the space between the cab and the door- 
man. The frigid winter air confirms her urbane wisdom. A phalanx of male supermodels posing 
as bell boys polices the lobby and the sounds of a German tourist group fill the air. If design 
ever really made it to the museum the result might be the lobby of the Paramount. Philippe 
Starck’s carefully controlled, excessively articulated design reaches everywhere and every- 
thing, from the stainless steel toilet paper dispensers to the drapey uniforms worn by the 
hotel staff. No object is spared, no person immune. In a strange inversion of consumerism it 
is the guests, and not the objects, who feel that they are on display. 


by Andrew Blauvelt 
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This trip is a cultural excursion — a weekend of non-stop immersion into New York’s 
number one tourism market: ART. I had planned this trip in order to visit the 


at the Cooper-Hewitt National Design Museum, “the second major museum exhibition 
presenting the varied activities of graphic designers.” 1 felt compelled to see the 
show because I had visited the “first major museum exhibition of graphic design,” 
“Graphic Design in America: A Visual Language History” held at the Walker Art Center 
in 1989. The seven year gap between these shows indicates what rare phenomena 
exhibitions of graphic design are in the museum world. Like some exotic insect species 
that only occasionally ventures out from underground, museum-scole exhibitions of 
graphic design are few and far between, thereby demanding a pilgrimage from the 
faithful. 


ately co is) ed by the Grea Ha of 

Cooper-Hewitt.! Much of the dark wood that once covered the walls of the museum has 
disappeared, supplanted by a frosted Plexiglas wall. This new glowing wall is filling the 7 3 
space with the same kind of diffusive light as those backlit advertising panels that line the 

passageways of airports. A strange mix of messages greets me: Bloomingdales designer 

shopping bags that I remember from the late 80s, a Nike ad, “melons: $2.99,” “WAC Is 

Watching You,” among others. Down the hall I encounter several posters I had seen before 

but only in design magazines. They are wheat-pasted onto the walls, overlapping each other, 

simulating the effect of a pedestrian palimpsest — much like we encounter them on the 

streets in New York. More careful observation reveals the very considered nature of this 

presentation: each poster is given its chance to be on top rather than buried beneath the 

next urgent message. The reconstruction of an urban street in this most unlikely of uptown, 

historic locales, certainly partakes of surrealist exhibition tactics: the chance meeting of 

two unlikely things in the same place. The Plexiglas skins and wheat-pasted walls heighten the awareness of surface, reinforcing the idea 
of graphic design as packaging, its primary social function. There is something simultaneously 
genuine (natural) and deceptive (artificial) about this condition. Ironies erupt down the hallway: 
shopping bags on display in glass cases, the incision of the museum's gift shop entrance into the 
temporary Plexiglas facade, Mickey Mouse’s ears and hands on an MGM Studios directional sign 
signaling (our?) exit. Unlike the exhibition at the Walker, which did not depart significantly from 
the modernist “white cube” approach, the Cooper-Hewitt took its cue from the tradition of the 
great trade expositions and natural history museums. The theatrical presentations of the trade 
show and the dioramas of the natural history museum inform the hybrid display tactic of Mixing 
Messages. The “natural environments” where graphic design might be found are recreated, out of 
place, simultaneously separating it from and situating it within reality. Whereas the wide white 
spaces of the Walker Art Center served to elevate the work of graphic design, severing it from its 
social context, at the Cooper-Hewitt the displays simulate the natural environment of graphic 


design, staging its appearance in order to heighten its cultural visibility. 
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Herbert Muschamp, architecture and design critic for the New York Times, 
described the exhibition as a “carnival of graphics.” 
Certainly the theatrical exuberance of the Great-Hall-as-carnival-mid- 
woy must have fed his impression. After all, I think this is the same man 


who once remarked that contemporary architecture could be eclipsed by 
the spectacle of the burning compound at Waco, Texas. 


Mixing Messages stages its content not as a sideshow spectacle but as 
atheatrical performance, a masquerade. “Carnival” is an apt compari- 
son, Traditionally, carnival occurs before Lent (a period of penitence) as 
atime of feasting and celebration. The custom of carnival is used for 
social regulation, a period when people can safely “let go.” Carnival, in 
one sense, can be seen as a temporary exchange of social places; such as 


the interloping between rich and poor, for example, Carnival sanctions 


the transgression of "prope 
Mixing Messages, too, attempts a transgression: it challenges the 
institutional conventions that frame it, those of the museum and the pro- 


social places and behavior. 


fession of graphic design. First, it raises questions of what the museum 
usually excludes: the street, the city, the life around it. Secondly, it pur- 
posefully conflates the various message spaces of the street, thereby 
equalizing the voices of otherwise unequal messengers. For example, 
local activist posters share the same place with global advertising cam- 
paigns. Furthermore, it embraces Design's “otherness” by including 
vernacular examples of graphic design against which the official, pro- 
fessionally-sanctioned version can be contrasted. Their presence in the 
same place accentuates the very distinctions between “professional” and 
“amateur.” 

These leveling tactics can be seen in the “Identity” room of the exhi- 
bition.? The focal point is a fifteen-foot-tall airplane tail emblazoned on 
one side with the Continental Airlines logo, that ubiquitous image of an 
abstracted globe that seems to sum up every corporation’s image needs 
inthe late 80s and early gos. On the flip side of the tail is the new FedEx 
logo. The tail is surrounded by a series of T-shirts with logos, cryptic 
though oddly familiar graphic forms which prompt a double-take. 
Suddenly, issues of scale and power loom everywhere. The human scale 
of letterheads and T-shirts is dwarfed by the visual impact of “corporate 
identity.” Ultimately, the visitors in the room become preoccupied by 
trying to guess the “original” identity of each T-shirt’s logo. This ritual 
quickly becomes a double-edged lesson in popular culture. The recita- 
tion of “U-Haul” (U), “Mobil” (Mob), "Dunkin Donuts” (0.D.) can be 
heard in the gallery. But the same uneasiness comes over me as when [ 
once heard a group of teenagers naming the titles of various tv shows — 
both old and new — by listening to just a few notes of the theme music. 
These T-shirts are a testament not to subversive counter-cultures, but 
tothe equity of product branding and the power of corporations to main- 
tain a ubiquitous presence in our consciousness. 

It is the recurring feeling of familiarity and strangeness, a sense of 
displacement, that typifies my experience of Mixing Messages, particu- 
larly in the section of the exhibition devoted to typography. The visitor 
is beckoned into this “Font Room” by the intense glow emanating from 
the space.? The architecture of the room has been fashioned into some- 
thing resembling a walk-in light table or, as the gallery guide describes 
it, "a giant computer screen.” The layperson visiting this show would 
probably experience this roomas utterly alien —a world of words that 
collectively mean little. For designers, however, this space is the most 


familiar: the names of typographers, typefaces, and various artifacts dis- 
playing their use line the room. 


Being in this room, enveloped by the glow, I am reminded of the display 
of designed artifacts at Moss, a trendy Soho store: plastic carts, lights, 
even a toilet seat, all arranged like specimens in bottom-lit glass cases. 
Moss uses the white cube gallery effect but mixes it with the latest in 
clinical chic. No longer simply lit from above, this new, sexy “glow” 
emanates as if from within and provides the same kind of fascination kids 
have when they put a flashlight in their mouths. It’s the kind of light 
that makes things come alive. 


Exiting the “Font Room,” I find myself confronted by the words 
"Familiar/Modern,” silkscreened overhead in large type, and a collec- 
tion of works that might be described as a kind of graphic design 


avant-garde: early April Greiman posters, Ed Fella’s “doodles 
M&Co album cover designs. 


” early 


Turning, I notice a small “window” in the exhibition wall. Through it I 
glimpse the mantle piece from the original room’s fireplace. Again, I’m 
reminded of the strangeness of the exhibition’s presence in Andrew 
Carnegie’s former mansion. This window allows us ~ both visitor and cura- 
tor - to glimpse the exhibitionary conceit together. In the surrounding 


space, I notice openings in the free-standing wall panels that facilitate 
the comparative viewing of different objects, things both strange 
(“Modern”) and familiar. Like observation points along the road, these 
openings provide viewers a specific vantage point with which to take in 


the scene. 


The exhibition surfaces have been steadily dissolving — from the 
opacity oflayered wheat - pasted postersto the translucency of the Plexiglas 
“Font Room,” to the openings in the walls. The conclusion is reached in 
the glass-walled conservatory where a large television monitor is play- 
ing a videotape. A group of visitors has gathered around the glow of the 
tv monitor, recounting their attendance (or not) of the films being shown 
or their recognition of the various songs in the music videos. Most visi- 
tors seem oblivious to the credits separating each clip and seem content 
to absorb the discrete segments as a bewildering, but somehow enter- 
taining whole. 


The Walker exhibition was my first experience of graphic design work 
assuming a real presence in an art museum. So often graphic design on 
display looks lost, overwhelmed by the gallery space, or worse, hope- 
lessly out of place, out of context. Finally, I thought someone had 
figured out how to frame graphic design. (I meant that both literally and 
metaphorically.) The exhibition devices that modern art had evolved — 
what we now call the “white cube gallery” — worked its decontextualiz~ 
ing magic on graphic design. And not just with the posters, mind you, but 
with all sorts of things which are difficult to show, such as magazines, 
books, packaging, etc. In the context of the Walker’s galleries graphic 
design looked as if it “had arrived.” The expanses of white space para- 
doxically served to isolate (to remove from everyday life) and unify the 
disparate objects. In traditional aesthetic theory, “true” appreciation 
of a work of art requires a distancing from it, a certain kind of emotional 
detachment. This aesthetic distancing is usually contrasted with the 
kind of empathetic embrace that viewers lend to various forms of popu- 
lar culture. At the Walker exhibition, the requisite “aesthetic 
distancing” from the work had taken place and I, as a viewer, could 
appreciate, even if it was at a distance. It was only upon encountering 
the many books on display ~ spreads held open in glass vitrines - that I 
felt compelled to touch, to participate. at that moment, the display tac- 
tics of the white cube revealed themselves and I had violated the 
unwritten, unspoken contract as a viewer. 
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The last segment of the Mixing Messages show 


includes the “Publishing” section of the exhibition. In what appears to be an ante- 
roomtoalibrary, agrid of cubbyholes ascends the walls, each compartment containing 
a different book jacket. Long strings of tiny, white Christmas lights frame the arti- 
facts, creating a kitsch, alterlike effect. An elegy for print or celebration of its second 
coming? Inside Andrew Carnegie’s former library, a long double-sided case, suspi- 
ciously like a compositor’s desk, contains a series of books which are securely held 
in place but otherwise free to the viewer who wished to turn the pages. Around the 
perimeter of the room are several display cases with more books and a collection of 
fanzines, which feel like exotic specimens or curiosities, seeming almost “primi- 
tive” compared to the high-end production values of the professional work that 
surrounds it. The backlit Plexiglas again is used to display pages from magazines like 
Harper's Bazaar and Ray Gun. Like an x-ray, the pages on display reveal an uncanny 
series of alignments between Fabian Baron’s large-scale letterforms on the recto 
side that frame the bodies of fashion models on the verso side in dramatic ways; the 
pages from Ray Gun yielding an even denser miasma of typographic forms. (A video 
image of blue static is projected onto the wall, no doubt intended to be the on-line 
portion of the publishing examples. I tried to activate it, but, unfortunately, I was 
unable. Somehow this seemed okay. My thoughts turned to a previous excursion to 
one of those mega-bookstores — Borders, Barnes & Noble, B. Dalton’s —I couldn’t 
recall which. It really didn’t matter. If print was dead, no one told these bookstores. 
Even Bruce Mau’s tome, S,M,L,XL, simply pales in the face of the spectacle created 
by these megastores. Even in the face of spectacular consumerism, print endures 
because its “consumption” is still perceived asa private, intellectual exchange between 
an individual reader and a text, rather than a public, monetary exchange between 
customers and corporations. 


After leaving the exhibition | make my way down matter was no longer a “window on the world” but 
Fifth Avenue and enter the Guggenheim Museum. a window onto the canvas — painting as painting. As 
The Ellsworth Kelly show is being deinstalled, and I descend the Guggenheim I can’t help but think 
the quietness of the space has given waytothesound that the art in this space is a cul-de-sac, a cultural 
of drills, dollies and worker’sinstructions.I'vetrav- dead-end. But is it the art or the space? The artist 
eled only a few blocks but it is light years away from Daniel Buren once wrote that the Guggenheim was 
the Cooper-Hewitt. Frank Lloyd Wright's spiraling “like an overbearing mother to the art it houses.” 
ramps immediately make the visitor aware of their For Buren, Wright's design — certainly a significant 
ambulatory role as a museum spectator. Itissaid departure at the time for art museums ~ stages the 
that the white cube gallery space developed out of _ display of its art with a protective gesture, its space 
the need to show precisely this kind of work: large- a smothering envelope. 

scale canvases of often unique shapes whose subject (Contrnven on Next Pace) 
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The Cooper-Hewitt and the Guggenheim are only two of sev- 
eral institutions that form Museum Mile along Fifth Avenue, so 
I continue my detour through culture. At the Met’s Christian 
Dior show, I encounter an intense spectacle. Hundreds of vis- 
itors are inching their way ina single line, snaking through the 
galleries, around the costume displays. Inverting the dynam- 
ics of the fashion show, it was the serpentine crowd that was 
performing while faceless mannequins posed stationary 
behind glass walls. Filing past the exhibits was akin to wit- 
nessing the evolution of Dior’s couture. Walking became 
reading and reliving. A group of fashionable women - I pegged 
them from the Upper East Side — preceded me in line. I listened 
to their recollections of the fashions that were inseparable 
from both their personal lives and a larger public history; 
Grace Kelly’s outfits before she became a princess, Jackie 0’s 
ensembles before JFK’s death, and, of course, Eva Peron’s 
“national costumes” before Madonna. I wondered whether 


graphic design would ever be read in this way, so transpar- 
ently, so effortlessly, by the public. How was the story of 
graphic design unfolding its narrative, I wondered?) 


Mixing Messages 

Exhibition design: Kennedy + Violich Architecture 
Curator: Ellen Lupton 

Graphic design: Ellen Lupton, Jen Roos 

Graphic Design, Font Room: Frederick Gates 
Photos: Bill Jacobson 


DESPITE THE OBVIOUS DIFFERENCES IN THE DISPLAY TACTICS BETWEEN THE EXHIBITIONS AT THE WALKER AND THE COOPER-HEWITT, THE NARRATIVE 
STRUCTURES ARE LARGELY THE SAME. BOTH SHOWS ESCHEWED THE FOCUS ON ANY PARTICULAR DESIGNER, CHOOSING INSTEAD TO LET THE FUNCTIONS AND 
USES OF GRAPHIC DESIGN DICTATE THE CHOICES AND GROUPINGS: WHETHER “PUBLISHING” AND “IDENTITY,” OR “DESIGN IN THE ENVIRONMENT” AND 
“DESIGN FOR COMMERCE.” THE MAJOR AND CENTRAL DIFFERENCE WAS THE COOPER-HEWITT’S CHOICE TO INCLUDE WORK PRODUCED BY THOSE NORMALLY 
OUTSIDE THE FRAMEWORK OF PROFESSIONAL DESIGN’S OFFICIAL CULTURE. AND IT IS THIS DIFFERENCE THAT SURELY MARKS THE TIME BETWEEN BOTH 
SHOWS. THE VERNACULAR MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
A QUAINT, IRONIC REFERENCE IN THE 80S, 
SOMETHING THAT WOULD HAVE APPEARED 
ONLY TO MARK THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
PROFESSION. BUT IN THE 90S THIS 
DISTANCE IS DISSOLVED AS “DESIGNERS” 
DELVE DEEPER INTO THE REPERTOIRE OF THE 
UNSCHOOLED, WHILE “DESIGNERS” MIME 
THE CONVENTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL WORK 
WHICH IS INDELIBLY WRITTEN ON THE 
PUBLIC LANDSCAPE IN A WAY ONLY BIG 
MEDIA MONEY CAN BUY. GRAPHIC DESIGN 


CONGESTED HIGHWAY INTERCHANGE, 
CIRCULATING IN EVERY WHICH WAY 


Ar re END of avery long day, I head back to the SRCUGHTTHE RORY BoTTTTCs 


Paramount, and as those oh-so-heavy glass doors close 
behind me, the intensity of contrasts in the design of the 
world become obvious. The totally designed environment of 
the hotel acts as a foil to the social realities of the world 
outside. And isn’t this the basis of fantasy? Just as | am 
confident that this difference between design worlds is 


what makes Design visible and important, I recall the words 
of my friend Austin: “It’s just amazing that every fuckin’ thing 
in the world had to be designed by someone and even more 
amazing that some had to want it and buy it.” 
I might add, “and exhibit it” 


Andrew Blouvelt is the Director of Graduate Studies in Graphic Design at North Carolina State University. 
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will find out what “8 feels like. Lead 


Top: Public discourse regarding origins of Frank Heine’s Remedy typeface on a billboard in the New York subway. 
Bottom: Remedy inspired, handpainted sign on a coffeeshop in San Francisco. 
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Dear Emrene, I've always loved Emigre—always have, always will. So I was 
really excited when I got the notice that the next issue was going to be about 
magazines. Yes! And that you were including my all-time favorites (Creem and 
WET). Really yes! (Or, yes Ultra Extended Bold!) 

Then I got the issue and read it eagerly — for awhile at least — until I slowly 
realized . . . itwas.. . . it was crap (the writing that is, even yours). I mean, Rudy, 
no one in that issue could write their way out of a paper bag (another San 
Francisco cult magazine from the late 1960s). Now, when I want to hear sad- 
sack, weepy boomer postmortem life story blah, blah, I'll buy the autobios or 
visit the home pages of the writers. 

But please, please, PLEASE, don't pass this crap off as writing about maga- 
zines (and great ones all, to boot). 

I mean, here’s the punch line: if you want Emigre to be something people 
read instead of just look at, then you've got to publish writing worth reading. 
And damn little in Emigre no. 4. is. 

Idon't mean to be so cranky and hostile but it’s just that I love all these mag- 
azines and love Emigre so much . . . and you got my hopes up and they were just 
dashed, that’s all, 

Britt Gussins, Knoxvitie, TN 


P.S.; One last thing. There's no one who thinks that Norman Pearlstine is the edi- 
tor of People. The editor (managing editor in Time Inc. parlance) of People is Lany 
Jones. Pearlstine is his boss and has little (if anything) to do with the day-to-day 
quality of People. 


Dea Emrene, | just received #41 and | wanted to send a big THANK YOU for 
doing such an amazing issue. Amazing because I could relate so strongly to the 
material presented by your five chosen candidates — and not just in an intel- 
lectual or theoretical manner but also on an emotional, intuitive level. 

Iwas reminded that it was initially your magazine that inspired me to choose 
design as a future career — although I had no idea what it was called exactly, at 
the time. I was only 11. I was inspired from the minute I saw the cover of Emigre 
no. 4: I'll never forget when I first realized that it was possible to do these sorts 
of things, to put together a magazine that connected with so many people, so 
diverse in their viewpoints and creative processes. A spread from #4, carefully 
removed of its staples, was taped to my bedroom wall for the next five years! 
The emotional impact of seeing this has stayed with me ever since, for fifteen 
years thus far. 

Emigre no. 41 reminded me all over again that design isn't just about mechan- 
icals, theorizing, or difficult clients. It's about life. And magazines reflect this 
life using design as action, in its most potent form. 

You can see the movement of design ona printed page; it's what's happen- 


e Vent, respond, comment or criticize: 
Snail Mail: 4475 D Street, Sacramento, CA 95819 
Fox: (916) 451 4351 
Email: editor@emigre.com 


Dear Emrere, I've finally decided to write you a few comments because I'd like to say 
something about that letter in Emigre no. 41 by Sean DeYoe. Actually, my comments are 
also a bit related to another letter in the same issue by Tal Leming — you know, the guy 
with all the Gen X modesty about being dumb. (Very Kurt Cobain.) 

Anyway, what I want to say is that Mr. DeYoe has completely missed the point about 
Emigre and car/truck magazines, He suggests that you "include a warning label on any 
future issues with ‘confusing’ covers.” Well, if what happened to him really happened, 
then Emigre is bigger and better than I realized. What I'm trying to say is that through 
experimentation with design, in this case Emigre's laudable “embezzlement of conven- 
tion,” Emigre has managed to disrupt an ideological order. You know the kind I mean: 
“Truck magazines here; women’s magazine here; Playboy there; oh yes. | nearly forgot, 
nerdy design magazines down here.” Truck drivers aren't supposed to read Emigre and 
designers aren't supposed to be scrounging the rack for the latest Hot Rod Whatever. So, 
in the case of Mr. DeYoe (“Hey, call me Sean,” I can hear him saying) — okay, so in the 
case of Sean’s experience, visual order was maintained by the shop owner but an ideo- 
logical order was compromised and people's behaviour changed by Emigre. 

In other words, prescribed and imposed order suffered and all because of graphic 
design! 

Please don’t add any warnings to future “confusing” covers. Interrupt the habitual! 
Applaud the odd! God knows, we need it. 

Sincerely yours 

Eppre West, INTERNET 


Dax Emrene, Down here, down under, we're just drifting from summer to autumn. 
This morning it was hot and sunny, Then a thunderstorm rolled in with a downpour for 
the sleepy suburbs of Perth. Wet. 

Then the sun returned, the dogs barked, and the postman approached on his 50cc 
Kawasaki. Low and behold, the Emigre 97 Catalog, dressed for the rain in its protective 
plastic cover hiding a sunny Sacramento vista underneath. 

Congrats to all. It looks great! 

Joun Buck, Perru, Avstraiia 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


New font collective targets U.S. law 


ing at that specific moment in time. Magazines reveal volumes about humanity, PHILADELPHIA, 24 March 1997 — A diverse collective of type designers 
where we are and where we're going or not going. And the best magazines areand specialists has formed an advocacy group determined to win 
the ones that ineffably reveal all this to us at once. copyright protection for font designs in the United States. 
Marityn Devepyrev, New Yorx, NY TypeRight is an independent organization devoted to educating and 
informing the public about why copyright is needed for fonts and 
Dean Emtone, I recently purchased a book for my dictionary collection calledeneouraging members of the digital design community to urge their 
A Dictionary of Euphemisms & Other Doubletalk by Hugh Rawson (Crowne gngressional representatives to amend U.S. law to protect typeface 


Publishers, 1981). In the introduction, the author provides a formula forsome- 4s ; F eee : 
thing called the Fog of Pomposity Index: “The ror index compares the lengthoe sgn: Central to this effort is TypeRight’s website, at 


of the euphemism or eircumlocution to the word or phrase for which it stands, "¢tP?// WWW. ty peright. org 

with an additional point added for each additional letter, syllable or word in) YPERIGht emerged from e-mail discussions among an international 

the substitute expression. Thus ‘medicine’ has 8 letters and 3 syllables, whileQOUP OF designers, founders, and other type experts who are fed up 

“medication’ has 10 letters and an extra, fourth syllable, giving ita point countWith Seeing font creations copied in ways they maintain are unethical. 

of 11, Dividing 8 into 11 produces a ror index of 1.4.” In most western countries, in fact, such copying is considered illegal, 
If we take Massimo Vignelli’s statement, quoted in Emigre no. 40, that he isyet it continues in the U.S, unchecked. 

no longer a "graphic designer” (15 letters) but rather an "information archi-While the United States claims to be a world leader in intellectual 

tect” (20 letters + 2 extra syllables) we get a ror index of about 1.47. However. property protections, TypeRight’s members believe font designers are 

in away thatis essentially retrievable, understandable, visually captivating ae peeches Be by.on See ge cermnagion that ine en 

emotionally involving, and easily identifiable” (131 letters, 46 extra syllables “SPe° )eiaeaeceen Peumeck -orcopyrightDigital.sools7.they, 

argue — while making innovative type design commercially viable - 

have also made it easier to infringe. 

TypeRight’s members believe current protections that focus on font 

software are insufficient. While the software code itself can be 

copyrighted, they note, there’s still a widespread practice of taking 

original font designs by digital means and re-releasing them with little 

or no change under new names. Many of TypeRight’s members, like 

others in the type design industry, have had this happen to their work. 

It is a state of affairs that has them newly dismayed at the 

shortcomings of U.S, law. 

TypeRight’s express goal is to change the way the U.S. Copyright Act 

is interpreted to include protection for font designs. 


if we take "design a page” (11 letters) and compare it to “organize informatio 


13 extra words) the ror Index jumps to 17.27. 
Now that’s impressive. 
Dan Howranp, Eprtor, Tue Journat or Ripe Tueory, OR 
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These original typefaces 

by Jonathan Hoefler are now 
available, exclusively from 
The Hoefler Type Foundry. 


The premiere issue of our new 
type specimen book, 


is now available, 
Sree to Emigre subscribers. 


To receive a copy, call 

212 777 6640 

or visit us online at 
www.typography.com 


Tue Hoercer Type Founpry, INC. 
611 Broadway, Room 815 - New York, ny 10012-2608 
tel 212.777 664.0 fax 212 777 6684. 


info@typography.com > WWW.TYPOGRAPHY.COM 
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